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A HANDY REFERENCE’ BOOK FREE 


HERE IS A BRAND NEW BOOK JUST OFF 
THE PRESS THAT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
AND ANSWER MANUAL 


a By HARRY V. MARTIN 
Answer Manual 


ence nine Deegrnaces Here at last is the reference book that writers 
have been wanting for a long time. Every 
day questions arise, and often one spends hours 
searching through the library for the answer. 

In this manual, just such questions are gath- 
ered together in logical order, so that the writer 
may quickly find the answer to practically any 
question pertaining to writing. 

You will find questions and their answers on photoplay writing, 
play writing, story writing, newspaper writing, writing feature 
articles, syndicating, song writing, writing publicity, how to present 
manuscripts, and many other important subjects. It is a valuable 
book to any writer and will be of untold help if kept always on the 
work desk. 





























How You May Secure a Copy Free 

To introduce this brand new book, we are offering to send a copy 
absolutely FREE of all charge and postpaid to any one sending in 
a yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at the regular 
price of $2.00. Fill out the coupon below and send it to us with 
$2.00. You will receive a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
AND ANSWER MANUAL absolutely FREE and postpaid by 
return mail, and your subscription to , THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
for one year will begin with the current issue. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
912 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL THiS COUPON TODAY 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 912 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. En- 
closed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 


by return mail, postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 
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A NEW CRITICISM SERVICE 


OR many months we have been hearing the question, “Why don’t you 
F conduct a criticism and revision service for your subscribers?” 

Our answer has invariably been: “The criticism of a writer’s work 
is of such vital importance to his or her career that we will not offer any 
such service until we can offer the very best—the most expert and careful 
criticism that can be secured.” 

In the meantime we have had a criticism and revision department con- 
tinuously in mind. We have established certain standards for such a 
department, and we have been trying to secure just the right person as 
director of this service. 

We have at last secured Mr. James Knapp Reeve as the director of 
this new department, and we are now ready to offer a criticism service that 
will easily stand out as the best-—-the most candid—and the most thorough 
that any writer can find. 


WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE 


Each manuscript submitted to this new department will receive Mr. 
Reeve’s personal attention. It will first be given a thorough reading. 
Then you will receive a full and specific letter of criticism which considers 
the subject matter itself, style, diction, the value of the plot or idea, the 
literary quality and skill with which developed, suggestions for alteration 
or improvement, which will be made as clear as possible so that the author 
may follow them, and an explanation of these changes; and a list of the 
most probable markets for the work. 


CRITICISM OF PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 

1000 words or less 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 

Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 
5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 
words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE 
5 Cents per line—minimum charge 
Over 100 lines, 4 cents per line. 


CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS 
Minimum charge of $2.00 for any scenario or synopsis. 
If over 2000 words, $1.00 for each 1000 up to 59000. 
Over 5000 words, 75 cents per 1000. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Careful manuscript typing, with close attention to 
punctuation, one carbon included, 75c per 1000 words. 


Payment for criticism or for typing should accompany the manuscript. 
Otherwise manuscript will be returned without reading. Postage for the 
return of the manuscript should also be included. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building © CRITICISM DEPARTMENT Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


N securing Mr. James Knapp Reeve as the director of the new department 

of criticism, we believe that we have secured one of the ablest critics in 

the country. Mr. Reeve brings to this work vears of experience during 
which he has criticized thousands of manuscripts, and has pointed innumer- 
able clients towards literary success. 


WELL KNOWN TO OUR READERS 


Mr. Reeve is well known to readers of The Writer’s Digest by his 
Sanctum Talks. Many of our readers also know him through his books and 
by personal criticism of their manuscripts. 

The experience that Mr. Reeve brings to this work is of a general 
nature—just such as will be of most benefit to those that write. He has 
edited a magazine of national circulation and has managed a country news- 
paper. He has written information articles, travel stories and short fiction 
for a long list of publications, as well as much syndicated work. He also 
acted as a: European correspondent before the war, wrote novels (published 
by Fred’k A. Stokes Company) and serials issued by the American Press 
Association. 

Mr. Reeve was the founder of The Editor Magazine, which he edited for 
a period of years. During this time he built it up to be the leading writers’ 
magazine of the day. He founded and conducted the Editor Literary 
Bureau. In 1920 he resumed this work and has now consented to do similar 
work for The Writer’s Digest. 


What Some of Mr. Reeve’s Clients Say 
Concerning His Work 


One correspondent writes: “I have taken two short story courses, but have gotten more of an 
insight into short story writing from your two criticisms than from either course.” 

Another says: “Revised my story as suggested by you, sent it to the Christian Herald as advised, 
where it was promptly accepted.” 

And another: “Your letter put me on the road to a lot of improvement. IT am sorry I wasted so 
much time in not coming to you before, but I feel I am on the right road now.’ 

“I consider your criticism the most helpful I ever had.” 

“The story you criticized for me was entered in the Success contest and received a prize of One 
Hundred Dollars in addition to the regular payment.” 

“T revised the story—in accordance with your instructions, and yesterday received check for it from 
Ace High, the first magazine on the list given by you 

You have helped me so much with my work. eo been purchased by the David C. Cook Company, 
which rejected the manuscript before I revised as instructed by you. 

Ms Magazine has just paid me sixty dollars for --------, after re-writing it according to your 


YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY 


This new service offers every reader of The Writer’s Digest the oppor- 
tunity to secure expert criticism and valuable aid in his or her work. Mr. 
Reeve has started many writers on the road to success and can do the 
same for you. 

There is no better time to start than the present. Send a manuscript in 
now. It will receive Mr. Reeve’s immediate attention, and once you have 
seen the help he can give you, we feel sure that you will be a regular client. 

Just follow the instructions on the opposite page and make the start 


today. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building CRITICISM DEPARTMENT Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddemly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a _ better 
word—but what is it? 





At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 





This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 

SUPPOSE!—————_ can afford to be without it. The purpose 
that in our story we write, of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
“His meaning wa’s clear. . .” meaning of words, the word being given 
We stop. The word “clear” to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
to gh ga gone The The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 

the opposite of this; the idea being given, 


saurus and turn to the word : 
“clear.” There we find “in- to find the word or phrase by which that 


telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, pressed. 
precise, definite, well-defined, sas 

: It matters not whether vou are writing 


perspicuous, transpicuous, : 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 


pable, striking, glaring, trans- business letter, this volume will prove 

parent, above - board, un- a real friend. It is regarded by our most 

shaded, recognizable, unam- M tee : z nag > 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 


biguous, unequivocal, unmis- Ys - iP 

takable, legible, open, posi- for daily use—-as valuable as a dictionary. 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. Price Postpaid, $2.50. 
The synonyms of every word : 


and expression are given in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
this manner. ee ‘ 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TSU SIMU SMHS INIT eHHI HIS MMHIPeTH I PLU SUES LE SELL LLL SAL 
SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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A WRITER OF WESTERN NOVELS 


The story of Jackson Gregory and his rise to fame. 
By John Patten 


YSTERIOUS indeed are the work- 

ings of destiny. Given the opportunity 
to look back through life of an individual 
it is most interesting to note the effect of 
everyday happenings upon the ultimate 
career. Frequently we find in what are 
seemingly most inconsequential occurences, 
the incentive that has irrevocably shaped 
the future. It may be a chance word—a 
sentence — an accident — or what not, but 
so indelibly has it become imbedded in the 
subconscious being of the individual that 
all subsequent actions show the mark of its 
influence. And thus lawyer, doctor, store- 
keeper, farmer, or writer that we may be, 
it is possible that our choice of profession 
hinges upon some such occurence in our 
early or later life. 

It is to a sentence, lightly written, in a 
letter from an old friend and one time 
partner of his father, that Jackson Gregory 
ascribes his decision to become a writer. 
“Who knows but that you will write a book 
some day” is the sentence and it was written 
in acknowledgment of a letter young Gre- 
cory had inscribed, a letter pronounced by 
the friend, P. K. Woodside, as a very fine 
me. From the day that he read this sen- 
tence, Jackson Gregory belived that he 
would fulfill the prophecy. To date he has 
written at least a dozen novels, and there 
is always another one “in the making.” 

A native of California, Gregory grew up 
and was educated in the schools of that 
great commonwealth. He pursued his stu- 
cies through the elementary and secondary 
chools and then matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of his State. 


Here, as one believing himself destined 
to write would naturally do, he specialized 
in subjects pertaining to journalism. Nor 
was he satisfied with the mere process of 
gleaning knowledge from prescribed texts. 
To a man of action, practical experience 
always proves an excellent teacher, and so 
Gregory entered into all the journalistic 
activities of the student body. That he did 
so with a zest is evidenced by the positions 
that he held in student activities. He was 
in turn and at some times collectively, 
Managing editor of the college weekly, 
“The Occident”; Editor-in-chief of the 
University annual, “Blue and Gold”; Co- 
auther with Walter de Leon of the Senior 
Extravaganza; Co-author with Vance 
Mcclymands of the junior “ Curtain 
Raiser’; and author of countless tales and 
bits of verse. 

Graduated from the University, or as he 
sometimes says, finding himself upheaved 
out of it by the earthquake of 1906, Gregory 
set out to obtain that possession so neces- 


‘sary to the writer, a knowledge of life. 


And, if I may digress from our subject, 
how many writers fall upon that point. In 
their ambition to get into print they fail to 
realize that into their writing they must 
breathe the breath of life. True enough 
fiction may be built upon a warp of imagi- 
nation but into that must be woven a woof 
that is life’ Thus and thus only can the 
writer’s effort be given that universal appeal 
that will carry it home to the heart of the 
reader. 

Many and varied were the occupations 
upon which Gregory called, to furnish him 
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the essential that he was seeking. Ranch- 
ing, cattle punching, serving time as a high 
school principal, all furnished their quota ; 
but is was to newspaper reporting that he 
turned most eagerly. The life of a reporter 
naturally recommends itself to the student 
writer. In the first place it affords a means 
of livelihood; in the second it introduces 
him to people of every degree, taking him, 
as it were, behind the scenes and showing 
him life from many angles; and thirdly, it 
keeps him in touch with his chosen pro- 
fession. 

And so it is not surprising that the 
greater part of Jackson Greogory’s time 
was devoted to newspaper work. At first 
his efforts were confined to his native state 
where he worked for papers in San Fran- 
cisco and in Oakland. The urge to see 
more of this broad land soon became too 
strong for his peace of mind, and he decided 
to seek other fields of endeavor. The fact 
that his supply of ready cash was sadly de- 
ficient was no hindrance to one with the 
sturdy purpose of Gregory. He was ready 
to go and go he must—if not in a Pullman 
then on freights and on “blind ends’, some- 
times on foot, but always heading towards 
the destination which in the first instance 
he set at New York. 


An interesting story is told of the end of 
this “hobo” trip across the continent and 
the securing of a job. It seems that upon 
his arrival in the east he found himself 
down to his last nickel. Applying to a 
Newark paper, he was given a job on the 
copy desk. Before the day was over the 
editor sadly arrived at the conclusion that 
his new headline writer had never written 
headlines before, and Gregory was promo- 
ted—as he expresses it—to the cashier’s 
office, to draw his five hour’s pay. Nothing 
daunted, he applied to the editor of the 
New York City News Association for a job. 
It happened that the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration was then in full swing, the city was 
full of notables, and applicants for repor- 
ters’ jobs were being snapped up eagerly. 
Gregory was sent at once to report a recep- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. He was 
still wearing his road worn clothes, which 
had been torn by inhospitable box cars in 
the course of his eastward journey. 
Friendly reporters from other newspapers 
helped him to keep out of sight behind 
pillars however, brought him cigars and 
champagne, and helped him to get his as- 
signment, enabling him to hold his job. 


His sojourn in the east was not entirely 
given to reporting although he worked for 
papers in New York, Montreal, Tampa, 
and New Jersey. Between jobs he found 
time to serve as a deck hand on a West 
Indies’ sugar ship, peel potatoes for meals 
in wayside inns, and work in a sugar re- 
finery in Yonkers. It was while in this 
latter place that he wrote his first long 
magazine serial; a story dealing with life 
on a Nevada cattle range where he had 
worked as he journeyed cross country. 

Finally the call of the west prevailed 
and Gregory returned to his beloved Cali- 
fornia. He had seen much of the world, 
he had experienced life under favorable 
and under trying circumstances, and he had 
been thrown into contact with people of all 
classes, and in every walk of life. Thus 
he had a big store house full of material 
upon which he could draw with a certainty 
as to its truth. He was now equipped for 
writing and could devote his time to it if he 
wished. Shortly after his return, he married 
a daughter of General Charles McGlashan, 
whom he met while teaching school at 
Truckee. Soon after this he wrote his first 
novel, while living in a tent on top of the 
Sierra Nevadas. This book was accepted 
by two publishers, much to the confusion 
and embarrassment of the author. 

Since then his literary output has been 
continuous, and the adventurous nature of 
his early career has stood him in good stead 
in providing ideas for his novels. He has 
been able to draw upon a remarkable fund 
of exciting experiences at sea, in the gold 
mining regions, the cattle country, and the 
redwoods. Gregory’s penchant is the story 
of the great west and he firmly believes 
that this story has a big place in popular 
American literature. 

Writing in Brentano’s Book Chat recently 
he says: “But it is certain that these two 
great stories (speaking of ‘Huckleberry 
Finn’ and ‘Treasure Island’) get just as 
far away from urban civilization and the 
crochets and customs that secretly irk the 
eternal boy as stories ever can get. And 
in every man is an eternal boy, a boy who 
hankers for ‘alarums and excursions’, and 
for the rough unbricked mountain trail or 
sea lane ‘where the pavement ends’. This 
may explain America’s insatiable appetite 
for the romance of the great West. For 
America is a youthful country.” ‘And 
again he says: “The fact is that a nation 
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defrauded —as ours is increasingly de- 
frauded by urban circumstance—of proving 
its virile mettle will seek a vicarious or 
prentice expression of its true love and 
longing in the book of the open spaces.” 

And so he has gone on writing novels of 
the West while the demand for his work is 
proving the sagacity of his insight. Each 
year sees a new Gregory novel and it is 
whispered that after this is finished he often 
finds time to turn out another of different 
type, under a nom de plume. What that 
nom de plume may be though, is a secret. 

His workshop is high up in the Sierra 
mountains in the home that he has built at 
the junction of the American and Eagle 
canyons. Here on the solid rock of a crag, 
jutting out one thousand feet above the 
turquoise-green water of the American 
river he lives and works—stoutly asserting 
whenever questioned, the safety of his 
perch. Many of his best known novels 
have been written here although he pos- 
sesses the happy faculty of being able to 
write in most any environment. 

Among the works for which Gregory is 
best known we may list “Judith of Blue 
Lake Ranch”, “Man to Man”, “The Bells 
of San Juan”, “Lady Fingers”, and “Desert 
Valley”. These titles are in themselves 
noticeable, for Gregory is known to give 
more consideration to the choice of titles 
than the average writer considers necessary. 
He will not start a story until he has found 
a title that suitably expresses his theme. The 
value of this policy is seen when one notes 
that his stories reproduced for the screen 
have born their original titles. The latest 
work of this untiring scrivener is “The 
['verlasting Whisper”, a story which is laid 
in the high Sierras, overlooked by his work- 
shop window. Here in the old Bret Harte 
region of Red Dog, Gray Horse, You Bet, 
and Coloma, where romance has lain dor- 
mant for decades, awaiting some such man 
as Gregory to reawaken it, he has laid a 
sripping story of a tenderly reared girl of 
the city forced to take a cruel chance in 
the mountain wilderness. 

This story had its inception in a thrilling 
adventure experienced in company with 
\Irs. Gregory and which the author de- 
scribed to the San Francisco Chronicle as 
‘ollows: “The theme for the book came to 
us when Mrs. Gregory and I were making 

trip through the French Meadows and 

‘ell Hole country of northern California 
«4 year or so ago. We started out from 


Soda Springs. in Placer County with two 
good horses to make a wilderness circuit 
of one hundred and fifty miles. Although 
it was early June as we struck down under 
the grim walls of Squaw Peak, Tinkers 
Knob, and Mount Mildred, the snow still 
covered the trail and somehow deceived us 
at the forking point. The wrong fork 
carried us down a branch of the upper 
American, and on the evening of the second 
day, just as dusk was piling up, we had 
our first mishap. My horse slipped and 
fell in fording a stream. It was courting 
disaster to go on without him. So we 
fought in every way, with bare hands and 
lead rope, to get him out. It looked like a 
drowning case until I found, in feeling 
under water, that one leg had slid in 
beneath a submerged log that lay across 
the stream. It became our task to hack 
the log in two. 

“When at last we had succeeded in get- 
ting the horse out we were exhausted and 
ready for wild dreams—the delirious re- 
views of the day’s struggle that plague you 
half the night long. It seemed that with 
each day our luck grew worse. Our food 
ran short. The horses were starving on 
account .of the snow blanketing-the feed. 
It became a contest with hunger, to see 
which would win in an obstacle race to 
Five Lakes, from where the last lap would 
carry us to human help at Truckee. 

“One night, when we found ourselves 
shut in a dark gorge, where the river ran 
black and booming, we felt that we must 
find a ford for the animals and cross to the . 
other side. I tied around my chest a rope, 
which Mrs. Gregory hung on to, while I 
struck out into the river. It was only the 
rope and her desperate pulling that saved 
me, for within a few steps I had pluged 
into a deep hole, over my head. 

“For a sense of absolutely stark loneliness 
and impending tragedy, commend me a 
night in the depths of the Sierras, with the 
roar and boom of a mounting river baffling 
you, with food down to the last trickle of 
coffee and pinch of bacon, and shadowing 
walls two thousand feet high towering 
overhead. The last night at Five Lakes 
we had nothing but bacon grease to eat. 
The next day we travelled on aching and 
empty stomachs. The worst was over by 
then, however, and we had time to consider 
what such an adventure would mean to 
any one who had no mountaineering ex- 


(Continued on page 22 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


August Ist last saw another Rinehart triumph, for that date 
marked the publication of “The Breaking Point,” by the George 
H. Doran Company. In this new novel the author so well 
known to all America has gone back to a style similar to that 
of “K.” That to many is welcome news, for though versatile 
as is her pen, Mrs, Rinehart is most favorably regarded by 
many for her first masterpiece. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT YOUR STORY 


One of a series of Articles on the business side of writing 
especially prepared for the readers of The Writer's Digest. 


By L. Josephine Bridgart, 


Writer and Critic. 
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- AMMA, tell me a story!” begs the 

small boy, tired with too much play. 

And his big sister saunters over to the 
mother’s chair to listen. 

“Antonio, tell us a story!” commands 

the Captain on that famous “cold, cold 

And all the camp gathers about 


night.” 
Antonio. 
“Tell us the old, old story 
Of Jesus and His love,” 
sings the religious poet who wants to ap- 
peal to men and women as well growing 
boys and girls and very little children. 

We are not very long too young and 
rarely grow too old to like to hear a story. 
It is no wonder, then, that there is a very 
wide market for stories and that the young 
writer, eager for checks and fame, should 
be deep!y concerned with the question of 
how to write stories that will please the 
reader and satisfy the editor. As the rules 
underlying the making of a short story 
(that is, a story adapted to publication in 
a single issue) are essentially those which 
should be followed in the chapter in a long 
story a study of the short story will well 
repay any author desirous of producing 
fiction. 

The specific field of the story is to inter- 
est. It may give artistic pleasure; it may 
instruct or convict or convert ; it may stimu- 
‘ate the reader to fresh endeavor or draw 
him to a higher mental-or spiritual plane ; 
but a'l this is’ aside from its main office. 
Poetry for the artistic man; sermons for 
the lazy or discouraged man, articles and 
essays for the man.who needs instruction ; 
but for the man who wants to be interested 

-stories. sail 

The office of the story is to interest. Be- 
cause it can interest it has been used with 
narvellous effect to instruct and convict 
nd uplift! But before you seek to in- 
truct or convict or uplift your reader you 
-hould make sure that you can interest 

m; you can’t instruct or convince a man 
vho won’t listen to you. 

The short story should catch the interest 


in the very beginning and should hold it 
firmly until the last word has been said. 
Now just here comes in some of that fun- 
damenta! matter I have been talking about: 
In order to catch and hold the interest, your 
short story must be constructed according 
to certain rules. 

A short story, say those who are con- 
sidered authorities on the technique of story 
writing, should have a definite introduc- 
tion, a definite body, and a definite climax, 
and these parts should be nicely balanced 
that no one seems too heavy or too light 
for the others. In following these simple 
rules let us continually use our God-given 
common sense, without which, as I shall 
continue to assert, we cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in the business of writing. 

If my story naturally opens with my hero 
in the midd'e of a vigorous fist fight I need 
not make the man put on his coat and brush 
his hair in order that I may introduce him 
to the reader in correct form. Will the 
fight introduce him, show what has given 
him the right to play the part of hero and 
why there is to be a story at al? If so, no 
matter how abrupt my beginning may be, I 
have an introduction and all the introduc- 
tion that is needed, even though it may be 
difficult to tell where my introduction ends 
and my body begins. The office- of the in- 
troduction is simply to catch the interest 
and hold it until the body can be introduced. 

A short story should have an introduc- 
tion. Little Ann, writing her first story, 
has never read this rule but she feels that 
an introduction is a necessity. And she is 
in the habit of giving attention to details. 
She, therefore, begins her narrative with a 
careful description of the p!ace where her 
scene is laid, of her characters, and of the 
events which have influenced their lives up 
to the time her story begins. All this takes 
words and before there is any action at all, 
any real story, little Ann has written three 
thousand words or so of clear and perfectly 
correct English. Now, either she must ex- 
tend her story into a narrative too long for 
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a single chapter or she must crowd her 
action into too small a space. With all her 
sense of order Ann has negiected to keep 
her proportions correct. As I said, she has 
not read the rules and she has not realized 
that her introduction must not be out of 
proportion to the body of her story. 

“What I want is to produce a good 
yarn!” interrupts an impatient author. “I 
don’t care whether it’s correctly propor- 
tioned or not. I don’t give a hang for the 
artistic stunt!” 

“A good yarn!” That’s what little Ann 
wanted to produce, though she would have 
said, “an interesting story.” A good gen- 
eral result, that’s what all the writers are 
striving for and the editors demanding. But 
you don’t produce a good result without 
consciously or unconsciously following good 
rules. And a very good rule is that your 
introduction must not over-balance your 
body and climax. It seems rather a pity 
that Ann’s story will never be published just 
because the editor was not lured through 
her 3,000 words of introduction to discover 
her very good body and climax beyond. 

Is your introduction so long that the 
reader may lose interest before he reaches 
the real beginning of your story? Is it so 
abrupt, so hasty that the action confuses 
the reader, who is utterly unprepared for 
it and wholly unacquainted with the per- 
sons who take part in it? If you must 
answer “Yes,” you have a poor introduc- 
tion, no matter how carefully and cleverly 
written it may be. 

The introduction may be long or short, 
but it must accomplish its office of catching 
the interest and holding it until the body 
is reached. The introduction is important 
in that it prepares the mind for the story 
proper. If, when it is ended, the reader 
understands the situation and is eager to 
go on into the body of the narrative, it has 
done its work well; whether it is made up 
of action, conversation, description, or dis- 
cussion of character makes no difference, 
providing it leaves no confusion in the read- 
er’s mind and makes him eager to forge on 
into the body of the tale. 

The body, of course, is the main part of 
the story. Its office, beside maintaining the 
interest created by the introduction and 
steadily increasing it, is to bring about the 
climax. It should be made up of action 
with just enough conversation and explan- 
ation and description and discussion of 
thought to make the action clear, the char- 


acters real and interesting, and the general 
effect smooth and pleasing. 

A writer recently wrote me, begging to 
be informed if by action the editors meant 
elopements, automobile accidents, and the 
like. He knew they did not. He was merely 
a little out of temper because an editor had 
told him that his stories lacked action. 

Action to the editor means forward 
movement on the part of the plot. A man 
may move forward by running as fast as 
his legs will carry him, or he may propel 
himself in a wheel chair, or he may ride 
an old-fashioned high-seated bicycle, or he 
may sit quietly in the coach of a railway 
train and be carried on and on. It is by 
no means necessary that he steal a high- 
power, this year’s automobile or soar aloft 
in a Zeppelin in order to move forward. 
But he can’t move forward on a bicyc‘e 
that has lost its whee's or in a coach that 
is not attached to any engine or by calmly 
looking out of his bedroom window and in- 
specting the landscape. The body must 
contain story, in other words; not neces- 
sarily exciting or unusual! incident, but 
progress toward a definite end. 

Again it is merely a question of interest. 
The normal mind demands exercise. No 
matter how beautiful or novel the furnish- 
ings of a drawing room may be, no matter 
how lovely or wonderful the scene upon 
which it looks, the healthy occupant soon 
tires of it. A perfectly normal man would 
rather be out on a slippery pavement, bat- 
tling with snow and wind and being jostled 
by the passers-by, than sitting luxuriously 
inside, where nothing happens. So the ac- 
tive-minded reader soon tires of narrative, 
however well done, which does not mean 
constant forward movement toward a defi- 
nite end. 

For action you may have an escaped con- 
vict scaling a convent wall and later caus- 
ing himself to be carried into the outer 
world again in a dead sister’s coffin and 
lowered into a grave, or you may have the 
manoeuvres of a little girl who is sent on 
errands to a certain house and who is afraid 
of the dog that lives there. The question 
merely whether you can interest the reader 
in what befalls the convict or the little girl. 
The action in the short story must differ 
from that in the chapter only in that it 
must be ab!e to work up to a culmination 
of interest which is virtually final; in the 
chapter story the action reaches a resting- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Sunny 








And when the fisher leaves the pool 
And gladly home does hie, 
We get some li-kely stories, with 
The accent on the lie. 
—Topeka Capital. 


‘J RREGULAR lines burlesque the ten- 
- dency of modern poets to preserve no 
regularity in the matter of line lengths: 


DITHYRAMB TO AN AEROPLANE. 
Now here we have the daily rhyme, 


O! 

Aéroplane! ‘ 
Thou product of the mighty modern brain, 
Whose flight is faster than a railroad train, 
To thee I sing! 

For thee I set my Pegasus a-wing 


Though not as fierce as some, 
Penned by the office bum - pkin, with 
The accent on the bum. 
—Atlanta Georgian. 


Whimsical Shapes present an odd ar- 
Although rangement of the printed words to suggest 
the subject-matter of the verse: 


And bring 
A meed of praise. 
Just how much is a meed I do not know. 


But that’s not here nor there, 
Aéroplane! 
O! 


—Carolyn Wells. 


Punning Verse makes use of the many 


homonyms and possibilities for word-play 
that the language affords: 


SPELLING REFORM. 


With tragic air the love-lorn heir 
Once chased the chaste Louise; 

She quickly guessed her guest was there 
To please her with his pleas. 


Now at her side he kneeling sighed, 
His sighs of woeful size; 

“Oh, hear me here, for lo, most low 
I rise before your eyes. 


“This soul is sole thine own, Louise— 
’Twill never wean, I ween, 

The love that I-for aye shall feel, 
Though mean may be its mean!” 


“You know I cannot tell you no,” 
The maid made answer true; 

“T love you aught, as sure I ought— 
To you ’tis due I do!” 


“Since you are won, oh fairest one, 
The marriage rite is right— 
The chapel aisle I’ll lead you up 
This night!” exclaimed the knight. 
—Eugene Field, 


When many fiction writers try 
Their thoughts to give us hot, 
We get e- rot - ic novels, with 
The accent on the rot. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine, 


When some hair-dressers seek to give 
Us ‘hair to, fit the hat, 
We get er-rat-ic coiffures, with 
The accent on the rat. 
—Boston Traveler. 


A CUBIC TRIOLET. 


THISTRIOLET 
ISLITTLEFUN 
SOHARDTOGET 
THISTRIOLET 
INFUNANDYET 
EXACTLYDONE 
THISTRIOLET 
ISLITTLEFUN 


—Anonymous. 


ON THE STREET. 
He bought a little block of stock 
The day he went to town; 
And in the nature of such things, 
That 
Stock 
Went 
Right 
Straight 
Down. 


He sold a little block of stock; 
Now sorrow fills his cup, 
For from the moment that he did, 


p. 
Right 
Went 
Thing 
Blamed 
The 


He bought a little block of stock, 

Expecting he would taste of bliss; 
He can’t let go and can’t hang on, 

li 
d k 
n es. 
hi 
t 


—Anonymous. 


Travesties burlesque or ridicule some 
famous original or type of poetry: 
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THE ORIGINAL LAMB. 


Oh, Mary had a little lamb, 
cuticular 

The fluff exterior was white and kinked in each 
particular. 

On each occasion when-the lass was seen per- 
ambulating, 

The little quadruped likewise was there a galli- 
vating. 


regarding whose 


One day it did accompany her to the knowledge 
dispensary, 

Which to every rule and precedent was recklessly 
contrary. 

Immediately whereupon the pedagogue superior, 

Exasperated, did eject the lamb from the interior. 


Then Mary, on beholding such performance arbi- 
trary, 

Suffused her eyes with saline drops from glands 
called lachrymary. 
And all the pupils grew 

hilarious, 
And speculated on the case with wild conjectures 
various. 


thereat tumultuously 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” the 
scholars asked the teacher. 

He paused a moment, then he tried to diagnose 
the creature. 

“Oh, pecus amorem Mary habit omnia temporum.” 

“Thanks, teacher, dear,” the scholars cried, and 
awe crept darkly o’er ’em. 

—Tid-bits, 


ALL THE SAME IN THE END. 


(Epitaph in the Homersfield, England, 
Churchyard.) 


As I walked by myself, I talked to myself, 
And thus myself said unto me: 

“Look to thyself, and take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee.” 


So I turned to myself, and answered myself 
In the self-same reverie: 
“Look to thyself or not to thyself, 
The self-same thing it will be.” 
—Isaac Ross. 


Fixed Forms present what Schiller called 
“sport” in art. Intricate verse patterns are 
in the nature of a puzzle to be solved, and 
the best of poets have delighted in master- 
ing such complexities : 


THE TRIOLET. 


Easy is the triolet, 
If you really learn to make it! 
Once a neat refrain you get, 
Easy is the triolet. 


—I pay my debt 


As you see! 
Deuce take it, 


With another rhyme. 

Easy is the triolet, 
If you really learn to make it. 
—W. E, Henley. 


THE RONDEAU. 


You bid me try, Blue-eyes, to write _ 
A Rondeau. What! forthwith?—tonight? 


Reflect? Some skill I have, ’tis true; 
But thirteen lines?—and rhymed on two!— 
“Refrain,” as well. Ah, hapless plight! 
Still there are five lines—ranged aright. 
These Gallic bonds, I feared, would fright 
My easy Muse. They did, till you— 
You bid me try! 
That makes them eight.—The port’s in sight : 
’Tis all because your eyes are brigh t! 
Now just a pair to end in “oo,”— 
When maids command, what can’t we do? 
Behold! The Rondeau—tasteful, light— 
You bid me try! 
—Austin Dobson. 


A ROUNDELAY. 


Man is for woman made, 
And woman made for man: 

As the spur is for the jade, 

As the scabbard for the blade, 
As for liquor is the can, 

So man’s for woman made, 
And woman made for man. 


As the sceptre to be sway’d, 
As to night the serenade, 
As for pudding is the pan, 
As to cool us is the fan, 
So man’s for woman made, 
And woman made for man. 


Be she widow, wife, or maid, 

Be she wanton, be she staid, 

Be she well or ill array’d, 

So man’s for woman made, 
And woman made for man. 


—Peter A. Matteux. 


SONNET TO ORDER. 


A sonnet would you have? Know you, my pet, 
For sonnets fourteen lines are necessary. 

Ah, necessary rhymes, by luck to fairy— 

I’ll call you one, and the first quatrain get. 

This meets half-way the second; half-way met. 
One meets an obstacle in a manner airy. 

But here, though it is not your name, as Mary 
I’ll set you down, settling the second set. 


Now, you’ll admit, a sonnet without love, 

Without the savour of a woman in’t, 

Were profanation of poetic art. 

Love, above all things! So ’tis writ above. 

Nor there alone. Your sonneteer, I’d hint, 

Gives you this sonnet here with all his heart. 
—Henry Cuyler Bunner. 


Archaic, Linguistic, or Dialect Verse em- 
ploys archaic, foreign, or dialectic diction 
with humorous or characteristic effect: 


THE CARELESSE NURSE MAYD. 


I sawe a Mayd ‘sitte on a Bank, 
Beguiled by wooer fayne and fond! 

And whiles His flatterynge Vowes she drank 
Her Nurselynge slipt within a Pond! 


All Even Tide they Talkde and Kist, 
For She was Fayre and He was Kinde; 

The Sunne went down before She wist 
Another Sonne had sett behinde! 
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With angrie Hands and frownynge Browe, 
That deemed Her own the Urchine’s Sinne, 
She pluckt Him out, but he was nowe 
Past being Whipt for fallynge in. 


She then beginnes to wayle the Ladde 
With Shrikes that Echo answered round— 
O foolishe Mayd! to be soe sadde 
The moment that her care was drownd! 
—Thomas Hood. 


VILLIKENS. 
Quand Villikens se promenait dans son jardin un 
matin, 
I1 decouvrit 
chemin, 
Une tasse de soupe poisonnée froide dans sa main 
Et un billet-doux lisant qu'elle s’était suicidée 
bien. 


La Belle Dinah étendue sur son 


Le corpus rigide il l’embrassait mille fois; 
D’étre separé de sa Dinah il ne Vendurait pas; 
{1 avalait le reste de la soupe exécrable 

Et fut enterré de suite avec sa Dinah aimable. 


Entendez bien la morale de ma plainte: 

D’un amant vulgaire il se change donc en saint, 
Et pour toute demoiselle qui se tue par amour, 
Qu'il meurt en martyr un jenne bel-homme toujours ! 


—Richard Mansfield. 


WHERE THE FUN COMES IN. 
To hev all things, ain’t suited to my mind, 
Fer, as I go my way, I seem to find 
That half the fun o’ life is wantin’ things, 
An’ t’other half is gettin’ ’em, by Jings! 

—John Kendrick Bangs. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Step wid de banjo an’ glide wid de fiddle, 

Dis’ ain’ no time fo’ to pottah an’ piddle; 

Fu’ Christmas is comin’, it’s right on de way, 
An’ dey’s houahs to dance ’fo’ de break o’ de day. 


Res’ from de dance? Yes, you done cotch dat 
odah, 

: yee : : 
Mammy done cotch it, an’ law! it nigh flo’d huh; 
’ : ° yr 2 
Possum is monst’ous fu’ mekin’ folks fin’ it! 
Come, draw yo’ cheers up, I’s sho’ I do’ min’ it. 
Eat up dem critters, you men folks an’ wimmens, 
’Possums ain’ ska’ce w’en dey’s lots o’ pu’simmons. 

—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


Limericks are written in a unique type of 
stanza perfected by Edward Lear. Modern 


rhymsters are constantly inventing new. 


turns for this delightful nonsense : 


There was a young lady of Lynn, 
Who was deep in original sin; 
When they said, “Do be good,” 
She said, “Would if I could!” 
And straightway went at it ag’in. 
—Anonymous. 


I’d rather have fingers than toes; 
I’d rather have ears than a nose; 
And as for my hair, 
I’m glad it’s all there, 
I'll be awfully sad when it goes. 
—Gelett Burgess. 


There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who said, “It is just as I feared! 
Two Owls and a Hen, 
Four Larks and a Wren, 
Have all built their nests in my beard!” 
—Edward Lear. 


An old couple living in Gloucester 
Had a beautiful girl, but they loucester; 
She fell from a yacht, 
And never the spacht 
Could be found where the cold waves had 
toucester. —Anonymous. 


There was a young fellow named Tait, 
Who dined with his girl at 8:08; 
But I’d hate to relate 
What that fellow named Tait 
And his téte-a-téte ate at 8:08! 
—Carolyn Wells. 


The Limerick was skilfully parodied by 
W. S. Gilbert, who jestingly omitted the 
rhymes: 


There was an Old Man of St. Bees, 

Who was stung in the arm by a wasp. 
When they asked, “Does it hurt?” 
He replied, “No, it doesn’t, 

But I thought all the while ’twas a Hornet!” 


Prose Verse achieves its novelty by print- 
ing in prose form lines whose rhythm and 
rhyme obviously constitute verse : 


THE PURIST. 


“William Henry,” said the parent, and his voice 
was sad and stern, “I detest the slang you're 
using; will you never, never learn, that correct 
use of our language is a thing to be desired? All 
your common bughouse phrases make the shrink- 
ing highbrow tired. There is nothing more de- 
lightful than a pure and careful speech, and the 
man who weighs his phrases always stacks up 
as a peach, while the guy who shoots his larynx 
in a careless, slipshod way, looms up as a selling- 
plater, people brand him for a jay. In my youth 
my father soaked me if I entered his shebang 
handing out a line of language that he recognized 
as slang. He would take me to the cellar, down 
among the mice and rats, and with nice long 
sticks of stovewood he’d play solos on my slats. 
Thus I gained a deep devotion for our language 
undefiled, and it drives me nearly batty when I 
hear my only child springing wads of hard-boiled 
language such as dips and yeggman use, and I 
want a reformation or I'll stroke you with my 
shoes. Using slang is just a habit, just a cheap 
and dopey trick; if you hump yourself and try to, 
you can shake it pretty quick. Watch my curves 
and imitate them, weigh your words before 
they’re sprung, and in age you'll bless the habit 
that you formed when you were young.” 


—Walt Mason. 
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The Making of “Douglas 


These two detail pictures indicate 
work involved in the suitable 


test Ras tg 


d Artists 


Overcoming a Difficult Angle 


ERE we see Director Allan Dwan high on a scaffold filming a scene set in 
one of the small windows of the tower. The figure in the window is Enid 
3ennett, leading lady of the production. 
It is of interest to know that the towers of the castle used in this production 
are solidly built over a frame work of trussed steel. 
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Fairbanks in Robin Hood” 


clearly the tremendous amount of 
production .of this famous story 











Courtesy United Artists 











An Idea of the Size of the Set 


HIS picture gives an idea of the gigantic size of the set for Douglas Fair- 
banks in “Robin Hood.” ‘The banners and shields in the background indi- 
cate the great number of people engaged in the tournament scenes. 


The large megaphone in the foreground was especially constructed so that 
the Director, Allan Dwan, could be heard on all parts of the set. 
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FUUESAPOVB UTES UNONA EAA EA CEUTA EES AEEiT 


WRITER never should undertake to 

tell of things beyond his ken. He 
should consider that He is to a certain ex- 
tent in the position of a teacher, and so 
must not attempt to instruct others regard- 
ing matters of which he has not accurate 
knowledge. 

This fact has been borne in upon me by 
some recent correspondence. I had before 
me a story in which an important portion 
dealt with student life in Paris. In order 
to make this portion at all worth while it 
was necessary to portray it realistically— 
with an air of wverisimilitude. Instead of 
that it was done sketchily, and not at all in 
a convincing manner. Upon calling the at- 
tention of my correspondent to this defect 
she replied that, never having been in Paris, 
she of course could not write with any 
exact knowledge of the setting, nor of that 
especial phase of Parisian life; and failed 
wholly to grasp the point that it was an 
error to attempt to write of things that she 
did not know. 

* * * * * 

In my various talks in THE WRITER’S 
Dicest, and elsewhere, I have frequently 
stressed the fact that I particularly value, 
in fiction, incident of emotional and drama- 
tic force. And this has led one of my cor- 
respondents to ask for some concrete exam- 
ples of such. 

Now, before giving them, let me go back 
a bit: Fiction—at its best—is a presentation 
of situations that might have their origin 
or parallel in real life. They should not be 
so overdrawn, in the effort to accomplish 
something new or original, as to cause the 
reader to say, “This could not have hap- 
pened thus.” 

But do you know that it is difficult to 
imagine any situation more greatly dramatic 
and emotional than some that really have 
occurred—of which we have the authentic 
record? Consequently I shall be on safe 
ground if I take these authentic incidents 
and illustrations as examples of the highest 
levels of emotional and dramatic force. 

I will give but two: Every school-boy 
knows the story of the almost life-long 
rivalry and enmity between Henry Clay 


and John Randolph of Roanoke. In a 
speech in the Senate Randolph voiced a 
phrase in which he used the word “Black- 
leg.” As every one knew, he intended this 
to apply to Clay. A duel resulted. Let me 
now give what followed in the simple and 
direct narrative as I find it in Russell’s 
“Characteristics.” 

“Randolph did not deny the use of the 
offensive word. The parties met the suc- 
ceeding evening at four o’clock on the 
banks of the Potomac. The sun was just 
setting behind the blue hills. An accident 
occurred by which Randolph’s pistol dis- 
charged, with the muzzle down, before the 
word was given. Clay at once exclaimed 
that it was an accident. On the word being 
given, Clay fired, without effect, Randolph 
discharging his pistol in the air. The mo- 
ment Clay saw that Randolph had thrown 
away his fire, ‘with a gush of sensibility’ 
he instantly approached Randolph, and said 
with emotion, ‘I trust in God, my dear 
sir, you are untouched; I would not have 
harmed you for a thousand worlds’.” 

Comment is unnecesary. We have here 
the setting and the atmosphere, as a back- 
ground; the drama, in the action of the 
duel ; and emotional values in Clay’s act and 
words upon realizing the generosity of his 
antagonist. Where, in fiction can you sur- 
pass this scene? 

The other example that I shall give 
may be termed either historical or purely 
fictional, according to whether we are to 
consider Hugo’s account of the Battle of 
Waterloo in Les Miserables as a statement 
of fact only, or as embroidered by the great 
Frenchman’s wonderful imaginative genius. 
It is in his description of the resistance of 
the Cuirassiers commanded by Cambronne: 
“At each volley the square diminished * * * 
When this legion had become only a harid- 
ful, when their colors were but a rag, when 
their ammunition was exhausted and mus- 
kets were clubbed, and when the pile of 
corpses was greater than the living group, 
the victors felt a species of sacred awe * * * 
There was a sort of respite. * * The English 
general shouted to them, ‘Brave French- 
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men, Surrender!’ Cambronne answered, 
‘Merde’.” 

Of this word, (the only translation of 
which that we can make for our readers 
being “Ordure”), Hugo says, “The most 
sublime word ever uttered by any French- 
man * * * To utter this word and then die, 


what could be more grand?” 


To get to the fullest extent the emotional 
sublimity and pathos of this incident, I 
would advise the careful reading of the 
14th and 15th chapters of the first volume 
of Les Miserables. Whether it be fiction 
or fact, I know nothing in literature so 
wholly charged with genuine emotional 
elements. 





A FREE LANCE ON THE WING 
VI—HOMEWARD BOUND 
By Henry Albert Phillips 





— 





SUI SL 


A LL said and done—Thank God, for 
+ America! 

As I hear the engines throbbing beneath 
me I feel in a flag-waving mood. I hate 
flag-wavers on foreign soil. The foreign 
soil has its own flag and traditions and when 
! am in Rome I should not do as the New 
Yorker does. (Foreigners, please take note 


when they come to our Glorious land and 


wave their red flags and try to substitute 
anarchy for Democracy !) 

Having seen other lands, I have come to 
know my own. For instance, I can say 
with certainty that the best Hungarian 
goulash I ever ate was on Fourth Avenue 
and the worst was in Buda Pesth. Give 
me the Vienna bread of Broadway for I 
feel sad over that which I ate in Vienna. 
And so with Italian maccaroni and the 
french pastry, and so with all that is best 
in the world, we will have it in perfection 
in America ! 

* * * 

That reminds me, from all appearances 
Germany will soon have the best that we 
have in the way of inventions, if we don’t 
watch out. Whether it be a result of the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations or one 
of being behindhand in registering our pa- 
tents, or what not—I am not in a position 
to say. But all of our little pet Yankee 
notions, like the National Cash Register, 
the Gillette Safety Razor, our Watermans 
and Kodaks, above all the famous Eastman 
ilms—not to mention a hundred other arti- 
cles that we have been in the habit of 
‘dentifying with American enterprise, are 
iow masquerading under German trade 
marks. I couldn’t get an Eastman Kodak 
tilm in Germany! 


* * 


The reader will gather that I have been 
in Germany. The writer will not forget 
it in a hurry. 

We entered by way of Bavaria, going 
from Salzburg, Austria, to Munich, Ger- 
many. I had wired ahead for a room. We 
arrived between eleven and twelve at night 
and went straight to the hotel. We were 
shown to a very elegant room. It was at 
this point that I asked the price of the 
same. 3200 marks (about $15) a night I 
was told. 

I!!!P?P?*** was approximately what I 
said. I told the lordly desk clerk he could 
have his room. He smiled and thanked me. 
He then assured me there was none other 
to be had in Munich for any money. I told 
him that I would see to that. 

I must confess, as I plunged into the 
midst of midnight Munich I had misgivings 
that I was about to be “done” again and 
knew I was in a rotten position. 

After all, the world is largely personal— 
even among Germans. As witness when I 
hailed a Munich policeman and told him 
my tale of woe. Of all the good fellows 
and public servants I ever met, this Munich 
policeman outshines them all. He was just 
going off duty until four A. M. Regardless, 
he took me into a deserted building to the 
amazement of the watchman, and stood for 
a half hour calling up every small hotel he 
could think of—in vain. At length, very 
much disgusted with the lack of response 
of said hotels, he asked me to come along 
and he would himself take me to one he 
knew. We went and saw and conquered. 
I was given rooms for the night for just 
one-tenth of the price asked at the other 
hotel. 
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I was often reminded of the Belgian 
Treaty—of “scrap of paper” fame—while 
in Germany. Singly or collectively, the 
German hotel people never kept their word. 

The price that was made for me and my 
policeman friend was doubled the next 
morning. For this bit of double dealing I 
told them they could have their room and 
I would go elsewhere. I went out and got 
a place much better. When I went to 
leave with my baggage, my keys for the 
room were not to be found. Before I was 
allowed to leave in peace I had to pay 60 
marks for missing keys! 

Despite the fact that my next place was 
rented under a tacit price agreement, the 
day I left 30 per cent. tax was added to the 
bill, which had been inclusive. The man 
whom they procured to take my bags to the 
depot agreed on 50 marks. He got another 
man to help him and the two asked me 200 
marks when they had finished the job. For 
a few moments I fought the War all over 
again. Germany compromised by naming 
150 marks. I gave them 100 marks and felt 
that I had been well grilled at that. 

To see the old Bavarian palace in Munich 
costs 15 marks, for Germans. Americans 
and such like —150 marks. Tell your 
friends to keep away from Bavaria. Which 
reminds me, that I have not said a word 
about having to go with my family to the 
police headquarters immediately on my ar- 
rival and pay my Bavarian tax for staying 
less than a week in the accursed place— 
$18.00! You see this is Passion Play year 
and they have the foreigners just where 
they want them. Especially the American 
must pay the Indemnity! 

* xx * * x 

On the other hand, in quaint litt!e Ober- 
ammergau, the little valley town where the 
Passion Play is given by the gifted town- 
folk, do not think that they take the hide off 
the foreigner. Quite to the contrary, every- 
thing is reasonable. Go there when you go 
abroad—more especially when the Passion 
Play is on—it will be one of the rarest 
treats in store for you! 

Oberammergau is nestled up in one cor- 
ner of a wide valley and has two startling 
sheer mountain peaks as a headgear. Nine- 
tenths of the people wear their native cos- 
tumes—men and women. Carriages meet 
the trains, each with its native clad driver 
and sleigh bells on the horses so when they 
drive through the narrow streets the pedes- 
trians will turn aside to let you pass. Most 


of the villagers wear long hair which adds 
a touch to the already quaint atmosphere. 
It would seem that at least half of the vil- 
lagers take one part or another in that 
wonderful drama-tableau-opera, the Pas- 
sion Play. 

Imagine it! Getting up at six in the 
morning in order to be ready for the play. 
It is conceivab!e in the case of the expectant 
small boy and the circus. But here are 
5,000 grown-ups of all nations and creeds 
from all over the world routed out of bed 
to witness the Passion of Christ depicted! 
It takes eight hours! It begins at eight, 
with two hours for lunch, and ends at six! 
And throughout, 5,000 people sit there, 
attentive, silent, impressed. There is not a 
moment that palls, not a note that jars. 

The audience itself is not the least part 
of the spectacle, especially on their way to 
and from the Play. Every language is 
heard, every nation represented — great ° 
numbers of Americans of course. We are 
everywhere, and everywhere are we looked 
upon individually and collectively as mil- 
lionaires, and charged accordingly. All of 
which is rather hard on us poor ones. 

* x x * * 


In Berlin I had the displeasure of hear- 
ing Germany speak. | mean the Prussian, 
the fellow who made the War and who 
firmly intends making another one at the 
earliest convenience. This spokesman en- 
tertained us at dinner and after a bottle of 
wine confided to us many things. He had 
been imprisoned in England for several 
years which added flavor to his remarks. 

Two things are uppermost in all their 
minds: Their certain alliance with Russia 
and their hatred of France and the annihi- 
lation of that nation! 





WALT MASON SINGS OF 
NUMBER 87 


“Oh, it seems a slice of heaven when | 
have a corking book, and this ‘Number 87’ 
is that sort of thing, gadzook! Reading it, 
contentment hovers o’er my dome and dries 
my tears; such a story one discovers once 


in eighty-seven years. It was written by a 
master of invention and of punch, and the 
thrills come fast and faster, sometimes com- 
ing ina bunch. There’s no other story like 
it, and this makes me rather sore; for its 
mate I’d gladly hike it eighty-seven miles or 
more !”—IlWalt Mason. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC 


. Being a sensible dissertation in a nonsensical manner on the ins 
and outs of the song scribe. 


By Thomas Thursday. 


ay “RITING popular song lyrics is not 

an art—it’s a cinch! And if there 
be a single man, woman, or child in these 
here United States who has been buffaloed 
into the belief that song-writing is some- 
thing attained only by an elite and studious 
few, I herewith ask them to cast all such 
flipdoodle and fraud out of their head. 
Articles on song-writing, like story and 
photoplay-writing, have appeared in various 
so-called literary maga- 
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such prolific versifiers as Walt Mason, 
Edgar A. Guest, Jimmie Montague, ad in- 
finitum, who write a daily poem for news- 
paper syndicates, rain, shine or cloudburst. 
Do you mean to tell me, you purveyors of 
boob-bumping blabla, that such men cannot 
write popular song lyrics? Do you mean 
to tell me, gentlemen, that these men— 
whose incomes, by the way, exceed many a 
railroad president—cannot write two verses 
and achorus? The way 
I see it, the main dif- 





zines—devoted to up- 


lifting aspirants to the 
high rungs of editorial 
ladders — informing 
said aspirants that lyric 
composition is an 
art (?) that may be 
acquired only after 
forty-nine years and 
eleven months worth 
of study, et cetera, et 
cetera, and bunk. 
Why, in the name 
of Mr. Commonsense, 
these Underwooding 


There come at times periods when the most 
scdate and dignified of us feel the need of a 
let down—a period when dignity may be cast 
to the four winds and we may indulge in a 
little nonsense. 

When the afore-mentioned looms up in the 
offing for The Writer’s Digest, we send for 
“Tom” Thursday. Thursday is by trade, 
choice and upbringing a showman. 
however, he discovered that his experience, 
vocabulary and general sense of humor made 
him an eligible candidate to the contributors’ 
union on several popular fiction periodicals. 

Observant by nature, Mr. Thursday entered 
this new field with both eyes open and has 
gleaned many thoughts of interest to all who 
would follow the same pathway. 

Thus told in a typical “‘Thursday” style, we 


Recently,’ 


ference between popu- 
lar poetry and popular 
lyricism is that the one 
is set to music. The 
rest is mostly imagina- 
tion! That’s so self-evi- 
dent that even an alder- 
man should understand. 

There are, of course, 
various tricks of the 
trade that I, within the 
limited space allotted 
to this article, cannot 
define. However, | 
have before me a vol- 


and Olivering piffle- 
peddlers feel obliged 
to mystify by flapping 


aspiring songwriter. 





have here a few grains of thought for the 


ume entitled: “Writing 


THE EDITOR. the Popular Song,” by 








factitious flafla into 
fallible faces, is beyond ° 
me! There is no more mystery anent the 
writing of a song lyric than there is about 
the geographical location of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, or Kneecap, Nebraska. And any 
one who cannot gestate a popular lyric that 
will approximate anything ever tossed to- 
vether by Professor Irving Berlin, et al., is 
apparently afflicted with chronic interstitial 
dementia precox, complicated by oedema of 
the left lobe of the medulla oblongata. 
\nyone with a spoonful of brains and 
showing the faintest sign of normalcy 
should be able to dash off anywhere from 
one to three lyrics a day. Why not? We 
have popular poets, of the born and paid 
genus, who write several reams of rhyme 
before breakfast. For instance, look at 


one E. M. Wickes. [| 
have read it from 
cover to advertisements. In recommending 
it I gain nothing and desire nothing. All 
the same, it is the most understandable and 
commonsensible treatise on popular song 
writing that I have ever read or expect to 
read. Doctor Wickes covers the field from 
grass to sagebrush. And any aspirant who 
cannot derive sound counsel and competent 
instruction from such a book should waste 
no more time in believing himself to be a 
song-writer, but should hop back into his 
overalls and return to the plow. Ergo, the 
tome is so explanatory that even assistant 
magazine editors can understand it. Well, 
that’s that. 

Suppose we consider some questions and 
answers. 
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Question. If I send my song lyric, minus 
music, to a large publisher, what will hap- 
pen? 

Answer. If you enclose return postage, 
you may expect it back within one to ninety 
days. During the five years that I was in 
the employ of Jerome H. Remick, Leo 
Feist, F. B. Haviland, I cannot remember 
a single instance wherein a song lyric, sub- 
mitted by an outsider, was accepted. There- 
fore, I feel safe in saying that such a lyric 
has about as much chance of recognition 
as Lenine and Trotsky at the Court of St. 
James. But—you never can tell! I’m not 
a prophet. Take a chance, if you wish to. 

Ouestion. If I take a chance, will they 
steal my song? 

Answer. No, sir,—or ma’am— they 
won’t! At least, I have never heard of 
any complaint apropo theft, appropriation 
and the like. The reason is obvious: A 
big publisher is too big to resort to such 
tactics. You know, there is a common de- 
lusion among aspiring literati of all genders 
—be they song-writers, scenario senders, or 
short-story addicts—that their gems are at 
all times in deadly peril of being stolen by 


either office boys, stenographers, or the 


boss himself. After which, the unethical 
successor to the late Captain Kidd will 
go riding around in a Rolls-Royce on the 
profits filched from divers brain-kids. Best 
of bunk, and nothing more. Of course, 
there is a class of so-called publishers who 
would gayly cheat the Twelve Apostles out 
of their togas and—But I'll take a wallop 
at those boys later. 

Ouestion. Well, then, if words without 
music have no chance of recognition, what 
shall I do? 

Answer. The best suggestion that I have 
noted along that line is by Mr. E. C. Mills, 
Chairman Executive Board, Music Pub- 
lishers Association. Mr Mills says, among 
other things: 

“Let us say that you have written the 
lyrics of a song and you want a musical 
setting. First, determine whether there is 
an original thought or idea in your lyrics; 
try and see if they have some real meaning 
in them. If it is a sentimental ballad, let 
the sentiment be real, let it be somewhat at 
least, original; not just of some thought a 
thousand times expressed already and in 
almost the same way you have expressed it. 
Is the lyric timely, is it topical, is it in keep- 
ing with the present spirit? Or is it just a 
rehash of “Annie Rooney,” or “After the 


Ball”? If it is a comedy song, is the comedy 
really there; is it clean and wholesome— 
would you like your sister, your wife, your 
daughter, to sing it or hear it sung? 
“Next, we have to find some one that can 
or will write an acceptable musical setting 
for your lyric—who can or will do it? Bear 
in mind, if you please, that one does not 
write musical settings with the same ease 
and certainty that potatoes are fried. It 
takes inspiration, it requires genius; and the 
work of a hack writer is anything but that. 
Your lyric must have in it the quality that 
will intrigue the composer ; that will inspire 
him. However, well-known composers, as 
a rule, do not care to write for unknown 
lyricists. Others are open-minded. Here 
enters the human equation. You must find 
your composer; you will probably have to 
search diligently, and you will meet with 
many rebuffs probably. Of course, you 
may have the great good luck to find one 
at once. If you live in a city where there 
are orchestra leaders, talk to them; if you 
live in a village, write them; write anyone 
and everyone whom you feel can serve you. 
“Do you know a well-known singer—he 
or she may help you make the connection 
with the composer. But first, be sure you 
have a lyric that is worth a musical setting. 
“Now let us assume that we have our 
song complete and we want it published— 
we want the reward of our long work on it. 
We believe that it is a complete work of 
merit—of unusual merit—that it is timely, 
that it has commercial value, that it is 
worthy of publication and wide exploitation. 
First, do a little exploiting of your own; 
first prove that it has some real value. Do 
this by getting it played and sung. For this 
you need manuscripts, of course; you must 
give orchestras or, rather, the leaders of 
orchestras, orchestrations to play from. 
Interest local singers in singing it, local 
orchestras and bands in playing it. Hear 
it sung and played a few times, and ignore 
your impression of it, trying hard to get 
the impression of others. — Test it merci- 
lessly, and if you find it passes the test, 
then is the time to write the publisher. 
“Don’t send him the song or the manu- 
script; he gets hundreds of them, so many, 
in fact, that it would bankrupt him in a 
year to employ a staff sufficient in size and 
intelligence to pass upon them all; simply 
write him briefly, telling him that your 
song is being played by the local orchestras, 
and sung by the local or other singers—and 
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if he is interested say that you will be glad 
to send on the manuscript for consideration. 

“So you will not only have to be a song- 
writer, you see, but a good salesman for 
your work as well. After you have written 
ij, you will have to sell it to the publisher— 
that is sell him the idea that it is a worthy 
work.” 

| think that Mr. Mills, in the foregoing, 
covers admirably a very important phase 
of the song game. Why not give his plan 
a trial? 

We'll now switch and consider another 
point, viz., the gentry that I do not hesitate 
in|calling “sucker-shakers.” I refer, ladies 
and gentlemen, to that class of six-day sock- 
wearers who nestle in the advertising sec- 
tions of some of our most holy magazines— 
magazines that object to split infinitives, 
slang stories, yarns of boozological pursua- 
sion, et cetera. These Little Rollo’s of the 
press wouldn’t think of corrupting their 
reeders— from the editorial standpoint. 
Just naturally don’t care to offend — not 
even a Boy Scout. Understand, please, I 
have no quarrel with such a policy. In 
fact, I’m for clean stuff first, last and for- 
ever—and I firmly believe that the clan of 
bisexual morons who supply the chorus 
ladies with reading matter could do a better 
job by backflipping off the Brooklyn Bridge. 
But as I say, I have no objection to the 
clean-cut policy of these publications. 

But— 

For instance, I have before me as I write 
one of those one-hundred-and-two-per-cent 
pure magazines that is made up so sweetly 
and inoffensively—from the editorial stand- 
point—that I fail to see how it could ruffle 
even ‘he late Billy Sunday. But lo, behold, 
and tHe like! What do I find in the badver- 
tising |section of this gem of Plymouth Rock 
purity? What, I ask you, fellow citizens, 
do I gee in this here sacrosanct edition of 
ivory soap? 

Passing nonchalantly—not to say awedly 
—over such legitimate lemons as “Develop 
Your Bust — Doctor Flipflops Flookerino 
Makes| Fair Faces’—“‘Are You Earning 
Less Than $25,000 Per Year?”—and et 
cetera—_I come to the kind of gladvertising 
that Barnum, in all his genius, wouldn’t 
stoop to do, tricky showman that he was. 

Listen to this: “Write the Words For a 
Song: We’ll Compose the Music Free and 
Guarantee(sic) Publication. Why not? 
You May -Make a Fortune! 


‘ 


The Boob-Buster Pub. Co., Hayshaker, 
Calichussettes.” 

Well, why not? Why work for a living 
at the plow or lathe when you could easily 
make Mr. Rockefellow gnash his teeth by 
simply writing a song lyric, have Professor 
Jesse James write the musical setting, guar- 
antee publication, get Eva Tanguay to in- 
troduce it before the King of England, and 
John Philip Sousa to play it? I ask you. 


Is there anyone, you ask, this side of 
mandrills’ with moronic tendencies, who 
would bite on such bait? God help us all, 
there are! At a conservative estimate, I 
should say that these Younger Brothers of 
the U. S. Mails reap at least $500,000 per 
annum. From whom? Why, from widows 
and window-cleaners, from farmers and 
flappers, from bricklayers and_bell-hops, 
from plumbers and planters, from steam- 
fitters and stenographers, from dishwashers 
and dentists, from clergy and clerks, from 
boot-blacks to butlers, from fat-heads and 
thin-heads, and so on and so off, ad infini- 
tum! All, all pay tribute to these swine- 
souled yokel-yankers who, somehow, man- 
age to dodge the Federal authorities. 


Just to show you how these yap-yankers 
work—and what they know about song- 
lyrics or poetry—I’ll cite a case that I know 
of positively. In fact, I was the star of 
the show, as it were. I consciously—for 
the purposes of this article—played the part 
of the sucker. And the act was staged via 
an advertisement that appeared in—well, let 
us call it The Flipha Weekly. The Flipfla, 
by the way, contains in its editorial make-up 
an average of six super-pure short stories, 
a sugared serial, and an essay on morality, 
ethics, and so forth. The fiction, in fact, is 
of the “Lead, Kindly Light” variety. It’s 
serials smack of celestial dewdrops dipped 
in an antiseptic solution of Lilas de France. 
I do not object—I like clean fiction—but I 
also like clean advertisements. But, sad to 
relate, brethren, the advertising section of 
this palladium of purity nearly caused me 
to do a complete somersault from surprise. 


One of the song-sharks advertised that 
he would correct lyrics; compose music to 
same; have complete song accepted by big 
publisher; place your map, or face, on title 
page — next to Galli-Curci, if desired — ; 
get President Harding to sing it on front 
porch; have Bryan endorse it as non-intoxi- 
cating ; et cetera, piffle, and et cetera. Ergo, 
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this fellow was so darn solicitous and allur- 
ing that I decided to give him a chance. 

I surreptitiously selected a few lines from 
Shelley, Keats, Shakespeare, Burns and 
Poe, and then proceeded to dove-tail them 
in such a manner that when completed they 
did not look altogether ridiculous. In fact, 
they really made a fairly comprehensible 
song lyric, two verses and a chorus. I 
mailed the weird masterpiece—which, by 
the way, I entitled ‘Red Roses Forever,’ or 
something—and enclosed a note asking the 
advertiser what he thought of my work. 

A week later I was pleased to receive his 
reply, viz., my song showed great originality 
—lI had talent—he had never seen anything 
quite like it before—but—he could’ whip it 
into shape for a small sum—it would then 
require a first class miuscial setting—Pro- 
fessor Tincan Sonata von Catgutt would 
condescend to clothe my words with notes 
—yes; the Professor was a famous com- 
poser—had written a number of song hits 

had I not heard of “A Skin You Love To 
Touch”—“Oh, Barnum, Where Art Thou” 
—“Eventually, Why Not Now; or, The 
Flour That Blooms in the Spring ?”—all 
had oozed off the gifted piano (was it a 
flute?) of the internationally, et cetera, 
famous professor. (Page Two): There 
was a fortune to be made in song-writing— 
why not—two years ago Mr. Ebenezer 
Stonehead worked at a lathe—wrote words 
for a song in spare time—made $10,000 
within three months—Miss Oedema Maire 
Halfoff used to be a bon-bon designer in a 
factory—wrote song entitled: “He Loved 
Her Till Her Husband Missed the Train” 
—Miss Halfoff now rides in her own motor 
—case of Mr. Simon Pure Pifflebean—used 
to work for a living in a paper mill—found 
pencil one day and wrote lyric on some of 
the paper—made big hit—tossed overalls 
into river — bought own house from pro- 
ceeds derived from huge sale, thanks to 
musical setting given lyric by Professor 
Tincan, et cetera, Catgutt—opportunity only 
knocks on door once—she’s rapping now— 
use enclosed self-addressed envelope—sign 
little slice of paper, also—do it now! 

The above is hardly a burlesque—that is 
about the way the thing looked to me. 
However, I now forgot which ashcan I 
threw the letter into. 

Here are a few safe bets—play them to 
win: 

Anyone who advertises the idea that he, 
she or it will assist you to write or publish 


a song—in consideration of advance pay- 
ment—is probably an unmitigated humbug, 
fraud, and a stench in the nostrils of a com- 
mon pickpocket. 


These people have never produced a hit 
and it is likely that they never shall. More, 
no reputable publisher will accept money 
from a song-writer. 


Do not pay a cent to anyone who adver- 
tises that he, she, or it will do this, that 
and the other. Because if she, he or it 
could write a successful song they’d do it 

and reap the reward themselves! 

Thanks for listening. 





A Writer of Western Novels 
(Continued from page 7) 


perience—to a fresh or tender and untried 
person—a woman or girl. “What a trial 
by mountain frost and fear and loneliness 
that would be! And so came into being 
the conception of Gloria Gaynor, the petted 
and dainty San Francisco girl, subjected to 
this trial of inherent character. Layer after 


layer of artificial wrapping would be torn 


off, and without support of friend or sim- 
plest comfort she would have to win 
through on some secret strength which she 
had never dreamed that she possessed. For 
even Mark King would seem to her less a 
friend than a part of the mysterious and 
monstrous dread that the mountains fas- 
tened upon her.” 


Thus we have a view of Jackson Gregory, 
novelist, a writer from whom we may ex- 
pect many more stories that will provide 
for many a reader a respite from the con- 
finement of city walls, carrying him away 
on the wings of imagination to the far 
reaching stretches of the open hills. For 
just approaching the prime of life, possessed 
of an overflowing storehouse of material, 
and imbued with the spirit of the true 
craftsman, he has still much of his best 
work ahead of him. 


And for those of us who would also 
write, the career of Jackson Gregory is 
simply additional evidence of the efficacy 
of work—study—and perseverance. Given 
a person sound in body and in mind, the 
willingness to fight against odds, determina- 
tion to equip one’s self for the task ahead, 
and the result of the equation is bound to 
be Success. 
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offers unlimited opportunity. 





SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 


A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 


By Felix J. Koch 


Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. 











THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT OF THE 
SYNDICATE WRITER 


O important is the part which illus- 

trations—photographs most particu- 
larly—play in the selling of the high-grade 
syndicated article that no writer of syndi- 
cate material would think of considering 
himself even half-ways well equipped until 
in possession of a camera squarely suited 
to his purposes! 

He might as well try to carry on his 
business without a type-writer, relying on 
some stenographic concern to rent him a 
writing machine when it might be required. 

What kind of camera to invest in, what 
size instrument to buy, what essentials to 
insist upon, when making the purchase, are 
of vital inyportance here. 

On general principles it may be stated 
that the larger the photographic print sent 
to an editor, the greater the chance of its 
acceptance by him. 

For long, technical reasons, it is much 
easier to “reduce” a picture—make a small- 
er illustration from the big picture sent in— 
than it is to enlarge a photograph. In en- 
larging, to put the matter briefly, each little 
imperfection, every stipple of the paper 
comprising that first or original picture, is 
enlarged along, as well. The wee bit of a 
dot in the original print—caused by the 
tiniest fleck of dust settling on the section 
of film comprising the subject’s forehead, 
as it hung in the drying room—almost un- 
noticeable ‘on that initial picture, enlarges 
and makes a broad white patch, difficult 
indeed to “touch out,” on the enlarged 
photograph. The imperfections on the large 
picture, the accidental scratch across the 
ace of the print squarely through the part 
of the picture showing the roof of the house 
in point, may diminish to an insignificant 
hair line when the picture is “reduced.” 

There are other whys and wherefores, 
which belong to the engraving room, rather 


than the editorial department, and are alto- 
gether too tedious to the layman for more 
than mentioning here. 

Suffice it, to repeat and emphasize, the 
larger the picture an author might send 
along with his manuscript, the more p!eas- 
ing the reception at the other end of the 
line. 

An eight-by-ten-inch print would spell 
the last word in desirable, “workable” pic- 
tures; a five-by-seven-inch print is. next 
best to this. 

Only, where men are syndicating, and 
particularly where they are syndicating 
many copies, pictures so large as these are 
absolutely impracticable. 

To begin with, the larger the picture, the 
larger the plate from which printed. 

The larger the p!ate, the greater its cost. 

On one picture—one plate—this amount 
would not be worth the mentioning. Re- 
member, though, that with a sing!e article 
a wise writer will place five or six pictures ; 
that he writes two, sometimes three arti- 
cles the day, and this for the entire work- 
ing year ’round. Just a difference of two 
or three cents on the plate—the negative— 
becomes on appreciable sum in the course 
of the year. 

The larger the plate, the larger each 
print made from it. The larger such print 
may be, the more it costs. 

Suppose that a man is sending out twelve 
copies of an article. Suppose each copy is 
accompanied by six pictures. There are 
seventy-two prints, to be used with just 
that “set.” 

Suppose he writes two articles daily— 
the duplicating being done by an assistant, 
or in the other ways described. 

Two articles, only twelve copies of each, 
would mean one hundred and forty-four 
prints a day. 
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Suppose he writes five days of the week, 
reserving the sixth working day for inter- 
viewing—gathering material to be used on 
the others. 

Five days, one hundred and forty prints 
a day, means a total of seven hundred 
prints a week. 

Working only forty-five weeks a year, 
assuming the man to indulge in combined 
gathering tours and vacations, and allowing 
for in-week holidays, such as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, there are 31,500 prints a 
year involved! 

A difference of just a cent a print in cost 
—and usually the difference between larger 
sizes of pictures is several times this— 
would represent a loss to the author of 
$315 in prints, at least, and this on initial 
prints. 

A given article, accompanied by its pic- 
tures, would be mailed to a stated editor— 
the pictures backed by cardboard cut to 
size for them, or, if an author wished to be 
extravagant, in a neat photo mailer. 

The author might even add a photo 
mailer for their return; but the cost of 
such procedure, with twelve copies of an 
article and two articles issuing daily, would 
be apt to bankrupt the man shortly. 

The editor at the receiving end would 
receive the budget. Interesting though the 
material—fascinating though the pictures 
along with it—he might not care to use the 
matter. Possibly he has already had some- 
thing about it. Possibly the publishers 
taboo the subject—race features are tabooed 
in certain cities of the Southern states. 
Whatever the reason, the article must go 
back. 

The return envelope may be there. The 
editor can use the same cardboard backing 
the pictures in bringing them to him. He 
can use the accompanying photo mailer 
even, let us say. 

But in innumerable cases he doesn’t. 

Why? 

Human nature—or force of habit—or 
just cussedness, who dare say? 

He takes the proffered MSS. ; he takes the 
pictures sent along with it; he folds them 
together in the accepted manuscript shape; 
he tucks the budget in one of the return 
envelopes he has in the pigeon hole before 
him; he moistens the flap with his lips, 
gives the whole a rub of the fist to seal the 
packet thoroughly, and he drops it in the 
waiting sack for the mail. 

Remonstrate ? 

You'll be told that any further material 


from you will go to the vaste-basket un- 
opened. Your confectioner might as well 
tell his best customer not to eat cocoanut 
candy in the store, while awaiting wrapping 
of the major purchases, because of the 
crumbs she might make! 

Suggest ever so politely? 

An editor may apologize, promise to do 
better, mean well. But, by and by he for- 
gets or the office boy tucks “returns” into 
their envelopes, and office boys are some- 
times changed every few days. 

Volumes might be written on how edi- 
tors mistreat MSS. and the pictures sent 
along with them. Not to weary the reader, 
let us answer that in a single year writers 
sending out pictures too large to fit the 
accepted MSS. or legal-size envelope, would 
find themselves receiving back thousands of 
pictures so badly bent, dog-eared, cracked 
or otherwise mutilated, that they could not 
be sold! 

In fact, whenever a print comes back, 
showing a trace of handling, men with pride 
in craft destroy it. To send it to another 
client is to tell that man he is a second 
choice. No one likes to be told this, and 
it prejudices against purchase at once! 

So, to come to conclusions, the writer 
who, without wishing to appear niggardly, 
does watch his pennies, finds that he does 
best by emp!oying the largest-size picture to 
be put into the manuscript envelopes. 

Experience shows this to be the four-by- 
five picture. 

Smaller pictures than four by five re- 
ceive scant attention from editors, except 
in rare cases. 

Pictures smaller than the stated size 
must be enlarged. Being enlarged, editors 
must bother to indicate what must be re- 
moved—“vignetted out”—because of de- 
fects showing as a result of their enlarge- 
ments. Being enlarged, pictures often prove 
impossible, because of imperfections in the 
paper, brought out through this increase 
of size. 

What is more, those small pictures— 
easily dropped to the floor, easily carried off 
by the wind, easily mislaid or lost—are a 
nuisance, and so lose out when in competi- 
tion with larger, more convenient ones. 

A third factor enters into the choice of 
the four-by-five picture for the professional 
writer of syndicate material. 

The four-by-five camera is the largest 
size instrument to be had with a “fixed” 
focus. 

Larger than this, instruments “close” or 
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fold together; and one carries them 
“closed,” when not in use. 

Many of a newspaper man’s best sub- 
jects for picture taking present themselves 
on the spur of the moment. He must catch 
them then |and there, or not at all! Often 
they are of|people, events, which those most 
concerned jren’t willing to have taken. To 
stop in ones tracks, open the closed camera 
focus by shunting the bellows now back 
and now forth; then stop and press the 
button, attracts the attention of subjects, 
makes them self-conscious where willing to 
pose, and sO gives an unnatural picture; or 
it may cause them to flee from focus or 
change positions and remonstrate. 

To take your picture the instant it pre- 
sents itself, and to explain later, if you 
must, is the only safe rule in this work! 

The fixed focus camera—always ready 
for picture |taking—all one need do, is to 
look in the finder, walk a few paces nearer 
or step a few paces away, and one is ready 
to press the; button, is the ideal instrument 
for the work. 

In that camera films have many advan- 
tages over plates. 

Starting out to gather pictures to illus- 
trate a stated subject, taking one’s pictures 
as one tours the place to be written of and 
taking the notes in point as well, one can 
never know how many pictures may not be 
taken with profit before the trip is at an 
end. You may only need six or seven pic- 
tures to that article, but endless good ma- 
terial for other articles may come unsoli- 
cited, unexpected, in your way. It would 
be folly not to take those pictures while the 
opportunity is presented! 

In view of these facts, the man about to 
sally forth to gather notes and pictures 
likes to arm himself with far more supplies 
than he believes he will require. 

Suppose now that he carries plates for 
his purpose. He will have a certain num- 
ber in the camera. They increase its weight 
tremendously} He will carry the others in 
p:ate holders—one at either side such 
frame. Two | plates and a holder weigh a 
trifle. The more holders along, the greater 
the weight. A chance tripping or a stumble 
ind breakage may be fatal to the entire ex- 
pedition; there is no use going on the ex- 
‘ursion if you haven’t the wherewithal for 
picture taking along! 

Some men carry their extra plates in a 
hag, much like a leather school bag. Others 
strap them to = top or the bottom of the 
‘amera itself. 


| 


Wherever carried, they are heavy and a 
nuisance, and the chance of breakage causes 
the bearer to watch his every step. 

There are those who claim that one se- 
cures a degree of detail with plates which 
one cannot get with films. We do not be- 
lieve this! In defense of our contention 
we submit for consideration the fact that 
pictures made from films appear in nearly 
every issue of every high-grade illustrated 
publication on the globe! 

The syndicate writer going out to photo- 
graph for his articles in preparation will 
have one spool of film—ten negatives that 
is—in the camera. He may tuck three more 
spools—thirty pictures—in a coat pocket, 
with ease. 

The man is prepared to take forty pic- 
tures, if he must, before touching a base 
of supply of any description. 

He may “change films,” unload, and re- 
load anywhere. He need not watch his 
every step; the films cannot crack or break. 

Film or plate as base for his picture tak- 
ing, the man goes on his way. 


Since he cannot tell what may present 
itself in his path, what material for the 
story in the shaping or other material for 
the future may present themselves, a few 
accessory supplies may be tucked along 
here and there, just before he leaves his 
house door. 

An old-fashioned curling iron of the sort, 
whose handles fold up about the prongs 
of the actual curler, can be slipped into a 
vestpocket, pending use. A packet of flash- 
sheets can be placed with the accustomed 
wallet in the inside pocket of the coat. 
When it isn’t possible to take long-time 
pictures, slip a flash sheet from the budget ; 
place it between the prongs of the curler, 
and make the camera ready; strike a match 
and touch it to that flash sheet and vour 
flash-light picture is done! 

Portrait lenses for pictures of people 
standing at close range and ray filters— 
simple lenses slipping into the front of the 
camera when desired—can be carried most 
inconspicuously in the pocket also holding 
the handkerchief. 

A good folding tripod is another essen- 
tial; this is to be attached to a strap worn 
over the shoulder where one works out in 
the country districts. When in town, most 
correspondents manage to hold this and the 
handle of the camera in the clutch of one 
facile hand. 
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SUALLY when sitting down to an 

evening’s work on friend Under- 
wood, I surround myself with what at first 
glance would appear to be a collection of 
rubbish. Clippings, apt quotations, carbon 
paper, note books—possibly photographs, 
or a sheaf of notes made while on the 
trolley or in the train. You all know what 
one must have before attempting to write 
a business article or perchance a piece of 
fiction. 

Tonight, however, I have nothing but five 
note books in which I have recorded as the 
years went by, the histories of various 
manuscripts—good, bad and _ indifferent— 
from the days on which each started on its 
travels until the time the appreciated check 
arrived, or a wearied author sadly jotted 


“N. G.” over the entry in his book and fed 


the furnace with a brain-child that had 


proved itself sub-normal. 

For years I have reaped the benefit of 
others’ experiences. Perhaps some of mine 
will be of equal value to fellow writers. 
Therefore “Reciprocity” is being written. 

Nineteen hundred and eight always sticks 
in my memory as the year in which my 
first check arrived. I was living in Scran- 
ton at the time. Ever since high school 
days, when I prepared most of what we 
called ‘‘poetry” for the high school paper— 
a piece or two of which appeared in the 
small town daily—I had wanted to write. 
By the way, I had written. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, what I felt was good fiction 
did not appeal to the editors. Back it 
would come, until I was convinced, against 
my will, that it could not be wished into 
print. Then I would stop writing for a 
month or a year perhaps, until at last the 
muse would drive me into another atrocity 
with which I would inflict still another edi- 
tor or two. 

In 1908, however, a little story, based on 
something that had happened in Atlantic 
City, was sent to the Canadian Courier 
now defunct (but let us hope not on ac- 
count of that particular story). It came 
back more promptly than usual, but with a 
personal letter. Now, all books on short 
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story writing insist that a personal letter is 
the bridge between a rejection slip and a 
check, so this letter should have been an en- 
couragement. But it wasn’t, or would not 
have been had I been other than what I 
was. This seems rather ambiguous. Let 
me explain. ; 

“We take nothing but material from 
writers born in Canada or in England.” 

That was the letter. 

I sent the manuscript back in the next 
mail together with a note to the effect that 
I had been born in Nova Scotia with a rifle 
in one hand and a fishing rod in the other 
and was the Canadianest Canadian that 
ever lived. 

They took the story and continued to 
take everything I sent them until 1911. | 
have never decided whether that was a 
good thing for me or not. “The Garden 
of the Gulf,” “The Rationalization of 
Pierre Corteau,” “Wanted—A Quarter,” 
“Hunting Men In No Man’s Land.” These 
and many others found their way into the 
columns of that fairly good little paper— 
but never brought over three-quarters of a 
cent a word at the most. As I said above, 
I never decided whether it was a good thing 
for me or not. The very fact that I had 
a more or less personal touch with the edi- 
tor possibly enabled me to sell a story that 
had been prepared too hastily. Had my 
stuff been refused occasionally I might have 
improved my style. Anyway, that was my 
entrance into print. 

In 1911, or shortly thereafter, I found 
my ‘stories coming back from this-old stand- 
by. Occasionally one would be accepted, 
but not everyone. Later a new editor came 
into power and then I found the Canadian 
Courier just about as hard a field to enter 
as any. Rejection slips coming too fre- 
quently cooled my ardor. The war, which 
appeared in its allotted time, put a stop to 
my opportunity. The armistice threw me 
back into commercial life and fortunate'y, 
experience, age, care, study, or all of these 
combined, enabled me to break into print 
again, but this time into a dozen periodicals 
where formerly I had broken into two or 
three—for the Canadian Courier had not 
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been quite alone in its willingness to risk 
the publishing of one of my little skits. 

The five little black books before me 
bring back varied memories. Each story as 
it goes out is entered on a separate page. 
The name under which it is written, the ad- 
dress (home or office), the number of 
words, the title, the number of illustrations, 
the name of the magazine to which it is 
sent and the date, all go at the top of the 
page. a title my entry might read 
something like: “Apr. 5, 21. Golden Rod. 
Munsey.” Albout May the 5th, one month 
later, if I had heard nothing from this 
story a rg reminder goes out. In an- 
other month |a reminder not so gentle fol- 
lows. Usually, one of these reminders 
either hurries the story back to me or I 
hear something satisfactory about it. 

Sometimes, of course, the story is pub- 
lished and I am not notified even of its ac- 
ceptance. $ometimes it is lost. | Some- 
times it is accepted and filed away for 
months until it is untimely. Then again, I 
am asked to |revise it, shorten it, add to it, 
or do any one of a dozen things. I always 
follow the instructions of the editor. When 
it leaves my hands it is the property of the 
editor to whom it goes—provided he wants 
it. If ise wishes it changed that is his busi- 
ness. Usually his reason is a good one and 
the story is improved by following his sug- 
gestions. Sdmetimes I think it is spoiled, 
but, provided|I have received my check, I can 
stand a certain spoilage, especially if the story 
happens te come under a nom de plume. 

You’ld (there’s no such word) be inter- 
ested in a few little experiences, I am sure, 
even from a man who has not arrived. 
Here they are: 

Almost a year ago I saw an advertise- 
ment in Printer’s Ink to the effect that 
(ood Hardware wanted some little 1,000- 
word stories on merchandising methods. I 
sent a 1,200-word story, which came back 
in about a week with a personal letter tell- 
ing me that I had not quite grasped what 
they wanted. 

This same little story then went to 
Hardware Age. “Filled up just now. 
Send more of your stuff,” came the reply— 
not quite in these words, but to this intent. 
My notations on page 154 tell me that. 

Then the story went to the Hardware 
Dealer’s Magazine, where it produced one 
of what I ag ony “my experiences.” The 
editor wrote me promptly to the effect that 
they did not; purchase much material, but 
he would like to know my price on this par- 
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ticular’ story. I told him. Advised what 
other magazines were paying me and said 
that he could pay his usual rates and we 
would hold no post mortems. 

The story came back in four days. At- 
tached to it was the editor’s personal card 
with a. notation thanking me for having 
given him the privilege of seeing the story. 

Was I down-hearted? No. That same 
day I sent the story to the National Hard- 
ware Bulletin, the official organ of the 
hardware association. The editor was 
courteous and prompt. He not only ac- 
cepted it, but asked me if I could “come 
back.” I said I believed I could. The story 
was issued as the first of a series entitled 
“Novelty Noyes—Hardware Merchant,” 
which ran for many months. The editor of 
this magazine has proved one of the most 
courteous and friendly with whom I have 
dealt. 

Isn’t there a lot of encouragement for 
anyone in this experience? Turned down 
by three magazines—and personally I did 
not consider any of them in the same class 
as the Bulletin—it was accepted as the first 
of twelve stories based around the experi- 
ence of the hero of the first. - 

A rejection slip should not be used as a 
sheet to dampen ardor. It should- merely 
be an urge to force the manuscript into a 
new envelope and off on a new trip. 

One of my club mates of the Penn Pen 
Club of Philadelphia lately sold a manu- 
script on its nineteenth trip—to the largest 
magazine of the nineteen. Another gentle- 
man succeeded after twenty-nine rejections 
had come in. 

Have faith in your writings. Know your 
markets. These two things will help a lot. 
Forbes Magazine recently accepted one 
of my articles at one cent a word that had 
been rejected by Printer’s Ink and the Re- 
tail Public Ledger. Incidentally, the Retail 
Public Ledger uses reverse English by ac- 
cepting a 1,500-word article with the under- 
standing that it be made into a 2,500-word 
article after this had been sent back by the 
David C. Cook Publishing Company. The 
Retail Public Ledger paid me one cent a 
word for the article whereas the other peo- 
ple, I believe, pay less than half that rate. 

All through my little books I find evi- 
dences of this. As I learned my markets 
I learned to avoid a great deal of wasted 
postage. Today I feel that I know what 
the Retail Public Ledger of Philadelphia is 
interested in. They have published about:a 
dozen of my little stories in the past year 
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—and incidentally their Mr. Taft is the 
most friendly kind of an editor and the 
most generous kind of a critic. Send him 
what they need and your check comes 
promptly and is a generous one. Send 
them something unfitted for their publica- 
tion and you at least get your manuscript 
back unsoiled and promptly. Would that 
there were more editors like Mr. Taft. 

Popular Science and Popular Mechanics 
I have found both prompt and generous. 
They want what they want, but when they 
get it they pay for it. 

Some of the trade papers, a market that 
many peop!e know little about and leave 
alone, are profitable to the writer who is 
able to turn out the business stories so much 
in demand by dealers today. 

A cent a word is not uncommon. Some 
magazines, like the American Paint and Oil 
Dealer, will pay considerably more for the 
right material. 

The experiences other writers have had 
and narrated in previous issues have helped 
me wonderfully. In this little “Reciproc- 


ity” article of mine I feel that the best 
slogan I can give my fellow craftsmen and 


women is to say, “Learn your markets and 
write for those magazines whose pages you 
are qualified to fill.” 





How to Construct Your Story 
(Continued from page 10) 
place at the end of the chapter; in the 
short story the action stops for good. 

After the body comes the climax, the 
point toward which the narrative has been 
moving from the very first. The climax is 
the part of the story which satisfied the 
reader’s curiosity, puts his fears at rest or 
kills his hopes. In the case of the young 
man with the ready fists the climax comes, 
not when he wins or loses the fist fight, 
but when he wins or loses in that greater 
struggle of which the fight is merely an 
incident. In the story of the little girl who 
is afraid of the dog the climax comes when 
the child discovers that the dog has no de- 
sire to hurt her after all. 

In the chapter from Les Miserables the 
climax comes when Jean Valjean hears dirt 
falling upon his coffin and believes that he is 
being buried alive. “There are some things 
stronger than the strongest man,” says 
Victor Hugo, “and Jean Valjean fainted.” 
This is a very excellent ending for a chap- 
ter, but it would not do for a short story; 
the reader must know what happens after 


the man faints, whether or not he was 
buried alive. If there is only one climax 
this one must settle the main question which 
has been exciting the reader’s mind. 

Some years ago I read an early story of 
Mark Twain in which a young woman 
poses as man and is raised to a high posi- 
tion in some imaginary court. She falls in 
love and is eager to take her own place as 
a woman and be loved as one. But there 
is a law which makes it death for a woman 
to have been in the position the heroine has 
held so bravely. To declare herself a wo- 
man the heroine must die. To retain her 
pose as a man she must forego the joys 
of love and marriage. What shall she do? 
Mark Twain solves the problem by remark- 
ing that it “looked easy,” but he finds it 
isn’t and bowing himself off the stage. The 
serious writer cannot bow himself off the 
stage when the climax is expected. With- 
out the climax the introduction and body 
must fall flat. 

The ideal climax is unexpected and yet 
logical and convincing when it comes. If 
your reader says, when he has finished your 
story, “Well, I never expected it to turn 
out like that, but I see now that the action 
was tending toward such and ending all 
the time,” you have done well. A surprise 
and yet a logical ending, that is the climax 
to achieve. 

Browning speaks of old age as “the last 
of life, for which the first was made.” The 
climax is the last of the story, for which 
the introduction and body were made. If 
the ending is weak or trite or unconvincing, 
the introduction and body must fail. Be 
sure, then, that you have a climax, a defi- 
nite and worthy end to attain, before you 
begin your story. If you begin without any 
definite end in view you will be pretty sure 
to attain nothing, no matter how skillful 
with words and sentences and characters 
you may be. 

Let me repeat what I have already said: 
Arrange your material, not in the hope of 
pleasing the editor by conforming to a set 
of arbitrary rules, but so that your narra- 
tive will catch the interest quickly, hold it 
firmly, and leave the reader definitely 
amused or startled or impressed. Just inter- 
esting your reader and giving him an added 
sensation of horror or amusement of pure 
pleasure, that is all you have to do. 

The editor does not care anything about 
construction as construction. He wants 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BITS FROM THE ESSAY SHOP 


By Minnie Olcott Williams. 
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N these times of bustle and confusion 

- there are still living some who solace 
their souls with reading essays, and are 
repaid for their unique taste. 

Here in ofr town we have a little club of 
men and women who delight in manufac- 
turing short|stories, verse, plays, and essays, 
talks or what you will. The raw material is 
obtained from the fancies of our vari- 
colored brains; the product is brought into 
the shop, it} maker unnamed. Because we 
know not whom we may be hammering we 
have a better chance to knock the manu- 
script into shape with our criticism, to chip 
it mercilessly with the chisel of irrevelant 
suggestion, and perhaps to polish it with 
approval, appreciation and pleasant com- 


whales, as Goldsmith used to remind him. 
Johnson defined an essay as a loose sally, 
an irregular indigested piece. 

Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt are charming, 
and Thackeray, in his Round-about Papers 
and in delicious little bits strewn throughout 
his novels, is delightful, but Lamb excels 
them all. None can imitate him, not even 
the man who spent five years in close study 
of his life for biographical purposes. Who 
would attempt to equal Dream Children, 
or Old China, or Mrs. Battle on Whist, or 
indeed any of Elia’s happy confidences? 

“To write a genuine familiar truly Eng- 
lish style,” says Hazlitt, “is to write as any 
one would speak in common conversation, 
who had a thorough command and choice 

of words, or who could 





ment. After such a 
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Out in Indianapolis there is a group of 


discourse with ease, 


process, if] it is rec- 
ognizable, the owner 
claims it and may have 
the courag¢ to send it 
out in search of the 
rejection slip. 

, one is not 
greatly impeded in his 
progress by this alto- 
gether fripndly criti- 
cism, if he is open- 


Seriousl 


people interested in literary craftsmanship. In 
an effort to aid and be aided in the pursuance 
of their chosen art they maintain an organi- 
zation known as The Writers’ Club. 

Mrs. Minnie Olcott Williams, who has 
written the accompanying article for the 
“Writer’s Digest,” is the president of this 
band. In her opening paragraphs Mrs. 
Williams indicates the value of such an or- 
ganization to its members. 

As all writers are more or less aware of the 
value of association with their fellows, we 
need not elaborate further upon the point. 


force and perspicuity, 
setting aside all pedan- 
tic and oratorical flour- 
ishes.”” Hazlitt prob- 
ably came next to 
Lamb in point of pop- 
ularity. His Table 
Talks, or Opinions of 
Books, Men and 
Things (does any one 
read them now?), are 


minded enbugh to ac- 
cept the point of view 
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recorded in several vol- 





of minds |less biased 

than his own toward the particular product 
in question. And anyhow, advice may al- 
ways be djscarded. 

The present form of the familiar essay, 
as we all know, originated with Montaigne, 
who wrote about what he knew best, which 
was himself. He studied himself more 
than any — subject, and that was his 
philosophy. We are enough like him to be 
well supplied with subject matter. Emerson 
called him, the prince of egotists, the admi- 
rable ae: the frankest and honestest of 
all writers. In England this form of writ- 
ing, though not quite so personal, was fol- 
lowed by| Bacon, Steele, Addison, Gold- 
smith, sd Johnson, though the latter was 


too pondetous to be a very popular essayist, 


prone to!make his little fishes talk like 
| 


umes, but it is not hard 
to choose one to your liking with such titles 
as are suggestive and fulfill one’s expecta- 
tions, The Feeling of Immortality in Youth, 
on Living to Oneself, or The Sun Dial, 
where he counts only the hours that are 
serene, turning always to the sunny side 
of things. 

Stevenson the Beloved is claimed as the 
last of the familiar essayists who are called 
great. But what of Chesterton, Galsworthy, 
Benson, Hillaire Belloc, and the rest? In 
America, what of that long list headed by 
Emerson? Everybody knows his Emerson 
and his Autocrat, but perhaps Lowell is 
not read so generally. In these busy days 
we have no time for Prue and I, or Back 
Log Studies, and it may be that we have 
forgotten the charmer of our youthful 
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days who led us breathlessly through Dream 
Life and Reveries of a Bachelor. All these 
belong to a past generation. 

There are those who say that the essay 
has passed with it. Why then do the best 
magazines of today devote pages to such 
articles as The Mystification of Children, 
by Laura Spencer Portor; or, Having Fun 
With Your Own Mind, by Lucy Eliot 
Keeler. Agnes Repplier begins the New 
Year with a book of Essays, Points of Fric- 
tion, and Winifred Kirkland gives us The 
View Vertical. Christopher Morley having 
given us a feast of Mince Pie now offers 
Pipefuls, a book almost as delightful. 

Katharine Fullerton Gerould who can dis- 
cuss The Remarkable Rightness of Rudyard 
Kipling, lately added her voice to the 
Grundy discussions in The Atlantic. Sam- 
uel Crothers can write of anything from 
Wallets to the latest effects of the War. 
Henry VanDyke has earned a place in the 
“slippered ease of the chimney-corner” by 
his Fisherman’s Luck and other delectable 
talks on Books we like to Read (Harper's), 
Guide Posts and Camp Fires, just ended in 
Scribner's. 

So we who revel in essays and letters feel 
encouraged that the form is coming again 
into popularity, if it has ever been on the 
wane, with true lovers of books. Some one 
has compared the mission of the essay to 
the mission of woman’s beauty, which is to 
diffuse an atmosphere and give pleasure in 
such varied and minute ways that we are at 
a loss to analyze or assign a reason. 

Bliss Perry’s definition of the essay is 
that it is a highly personalized literary 
form, resembling now a dinner table mono- 
logue, now a letter to a friend; here, it is a 
mere sparkling fragment of some solid mass 
of philosophical theory, and there it is a 
tiny jewel of paradox, interrogation or 
fancy. Alexander Smith, in an almost for- 
gotten book called Dreamthorpe, gives some 
good hints to beginners along this line and 
says that all that the essayist requires in 
order to start business is a quick ear and 
eye, an ability to discern the infinite sug- 
gestiveness of common things, and a brood- 
ing spirit. There is no lack of subject 
matter, he thinks, when one has the day that 
is passing over his head in addition to the 
six thousand years of the world’s history in 
which to exercise his gay or serfous humor. 

Arthur C. Benson, speaking From A 
College Window, tells us that two things 
that he -found of infinite service to himself 


in writing were the keeping of a diary and 
the writing of poetry. Ye who aspire to 
writing the short story, take heed that 
apprenticeship begins in the Essay Shop! 
You may recall that Sentimental Tommy, 
who had something inside of him that re- 
belled at book-learning and was his master, 
was very anxious to write a novel. But he 
could not do it. With a pen in his hand and 
a woman in his head, Barrie tells us, he 
had such noble thoughts that his tears of 
exultation damped the pages he wrote, but 
all the time he was hacking and sweating 
at that novel, it was only marching toward 
the waste-paper basket. Then suddenly his 
Letters were published. This book became 
so popular that young men asked for 
Sandys on Women, as you would ask for 
Mill on Jurisprudence or Tait on Differen- 
tial Calculus. “A woman can be anything 
that the man who loves her would like her 
to be,” quoth the letters, and “Oh,” said all 
women everywhere, “if only all men had the 
same idea of us as Mr. Sandys!” To meet 
Mr. T. Sandys was the newest thrill, “will 
he talk to us as nobly as he writes?” the 
one thought. 

Pym, who employed Tommy because he 
would be employed, Elspeth and all, was 
elated with his success and made some rules 
for his benefit: “If you have nothing to 
say on a subject, say nothing. As soon as 
you can say what you think and not what 
some other person has thought for you, 
you are on the way to being remarkable. 
Without concentration you are lost. Con- 
centrate though your coattails be on fire.” 
We say, essays are a joy and a delight, may 
their manufacture never cease and _ their 
popularity never wane. Long live the 


Essay! 





How to Construct Your Story 
(Continued from page 28) 
manuscripts that will hold his readers’ 
interest. If you can break the rules of con- 
struction and still produce a story that will 
hold the attention from the first sentence 
to the last you need not fear that your ir- 
regularities will cause you a rejection. But 
remember before you decide to ignore the 
rules that the best material may be spoiled 
in the use. If your good idea doesn’t work 
up into a story that catches the interest 
easily, holds it steadily and gives the reader 
a very definite sensation of some kind as 
it concludes there is very probably some- 

thing wrong with your construction. 
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HE flashion in fiction changes from 

time|to time—not so constantly, cer- 
tainly, as in women’s clothes, but, neverthe- 
less, it chiinges, and it takes a very compe- 
tent person to know what kind of foolish- 
ness, or domparative wisdom, the general 
public wants. Still, | wouldn’t advise any 
author to pe put off what he can do, because 
he fancies his work is not what the public 
wants. Im this connection it may be men- 
tioned that there is no such thing as “the” 
public. Phere are as many “publics” as 
there are|writers. Hopkinson Smith told 
me that he tried to write, or paint, his best 
without althouste of money, and, after he 
had done |what he thought was his best, he 
went out,}and got as much money for his 
work as /possible. This is an excellent 
method tp follow. Forget the almighty 
dollar, while you are writing, but by no 
means forget it afterwards. 

* * xx 


* | co 

Yes, the fashion changes. Not so many 
years ago, if you happened to put on your 
MS “this/is a true story”, any editor, or at 
all events most editors, would have re- 
turned the script at once, saying that the 
public didn’t want the truth, but fiction. 
Nowadays several magazines are entirely 
devoted to true stories, and far be it from 
me to suggest that any of the true sturies 
are fiction. The explanation of the change 
may be that so much reality sounds like 
fiction nowadays there is some difficulty in 
deciding which is which. My own life con- 
tains some adventures, which are really 
hard to believe are, or were, true. Truth 
with a dash of fiction can be safely written, 
though. |To be brilliant one cannot always 
be quite accurate. 

* * * * * 

And, talking of rejections, it must be re- 
membered that they are not by any means 
useless. |Those little slips of paper, which 
carry suth heartfelt editorial regrets, have 
ere now| been known to purchase dollars 
and cents. A friend of mine once papered 
a room With these rebuffs, and appropri- 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 


By La Touche Hancock 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little b't of amusement, and a I'ttle stroll in the 
of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet—where the saddest words 
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ately called it “The Blue Room.” He is 
now the owner of two or three Motion 
Picture magazines, which shows that he 
is a better editor than he. was a writer. 
Some years ago I had more than a pile of 
these slips in my possession. I looked at 
them — regretfully, of course —and won- 
dered to what use I could put them. Sud- 
denly an idea struck me. I went out, and 
purchased a large piece of cardboard. 
Around this I stuck as many rejection slips 
as possible, arranging them in an artistic 
way, and leaving space enough in the 
middle for a typewritten poem, which I 
titled, “Declined with Thanks.” This novel 
design | sold at once. Some months after- 
wards | made another cardboard design 
with different rejection slips, and wrote 
another poem to accompany them. This I, 
also, sold, and repeated the trick thrice 
more, selling all of them immediately. This 
was perfectly fair. The idea was mine, 
and I varied it each time I used it. 
* * * x * 


An editor, whom I fear, I troubled too 
much, sent me this rhymed rejection, which 
I have always treasured: 





“Send me no more! Why waste your time and 
mine ?— 
Though, since you ask it, certainly we do 
Use outside contributions, it is true. 
Yours, to be candid, are not in our line— 
Send me no more! 


Send me no more! But, if you do, I hope 
Our printed notice you will not ignore, 
As you have done so many times before, 
But will enclose a stamped directed envelope— 
But-—send me no more!” 


You can, if you are stupid, ask an editor 
why he has rejected a MS, and you may— 
but probably won’t—get a criticism. It is 
not, however, considered etiquet to in- 
quire of a publisher why he has rejected 
your novel. Some people do, and with unto- 
ward results. A young lady novelist begged 
me to overcome my scruples, and entreat 
a publisher to give his reasons for declining 
to publish her handiwork. I did. This was 

(Continued on page 45) 
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We recently received a letter from one 
of our subscribers, stating that she had been 
advised to offer no manuscripts for publica- 


tion until same had first been read and 
advised upon by some competent person; 
that editors did not like to 
receive miscellaneous man- 
uscripts sent only upon 
the initiative of writers 
who were not able to decide whether 
they were good or bad or whether they were 
adapted to that individual publication. 

This is true only in part: If a writer is 
sufficiently practiced to know whether his 
work is good or bad, to discover and remedy 
his own faults, to analyze clearly the re- 
quirements of different publications, then 
he has little need of critical service. 

But there are so many things that writers 
-—especially beginning writers —do not 
know, and w hich are difficult and costly to 
learn merely by sending out and receiving 
back their manuscripts ; so that often it is a 
most excellent investment to have their 
work read, analyzed, and advised upon— 
but only when this is done by one whose 
training and experience has fitted him for 


The Value 
of Criticism. 


the task, and who will give an honest opin- 
ion with no other consideration but that 
of affording practical help to the author. 


It is to afford just this help, and yielding 
to the request for it from many of our 
readers, that THE WRriTeEr’s DiGEst ‘has 
decided to establish a department for criti- 
cizing and advising its subscribers regarding 
their manuscripts, and to help them find the 
proper market for such work as is deemed 
acceptable. Of course, we cannot tell you 
where to sell work that is not good; but if 
we find in your offerings the germ or basis 
upon which you possibly may build and 
reconstruct and finish, so as to meet editorial 
approval, we shall endeavor in our letter 
of criticism to point out clearly the steps to 
be taken to this end. We hope to make our 
criticisms constructive, educational, and 
helpful. 





It has been frequently said that a certain 
group of the most highly rated periodicals 
receive about ninety per cent of all literary 
first efforts. Naturally a first effort is not 
up to the standard of these magazines, al- 
though to the confident beginner it may 
seem to excel anything that has yet ap- 
peared between the covers of the magazine 
of his choice. 

Confidence is a splendid accessory in the 
would-be writer’s equipment; in fact, it is 
a necessary accessory if the 
early trials and discourage- 
ments are to be safely weath- 
ered. Misplaced confidence, 
however, is a dangerous asset, and confi- 
dence untampered by sane judgment is 
often the downfall of a promising aspirant. 

It is commendable to aim high, to aspire 
to a place in the magazines whose require- 
ments are the strictest. But it is wise to 
remember that there is honor in store for 
him who advances to a position of promi- 
nence by means of the improving quality of 
his work. 

To the average beginner probably the best 
bit of advice that could be given would be 
“Forget the ‘big’ magazines until you are 
sure of your work.” 

What matters it whether your first story 
appears in a magazine of limited scope or in 
a daily newspaper, as long as you are deter- 
mined to improve your work and to advance 
in your chosen profession? 

Devote your time to honest practice and 
study, and acceptances are bound to follow. 


Small 
Beginnings. 
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PRESS AGENT 


A seties of articles dealing with this new branch of the newswriter’s profession. 
By Harry V. Martin. 


DY the time you have been in the news- 
paper business a few weeks, it will 
seem to you that almost everyone is seek- 
ing freq publicity. Publicity is quite dif- 
ferent from notoriety. Nearly everybody 
craves favorable publicity ; a few go in for 
notoriety and become correspondents in 
divorce cases, sneak thieves, bandits, and 
confidence people. Therefore, notoriety de- 
scribes the publicity that comes to those who 
figure unfavorably in the news of the day. 

Publicity, though— 

Men of means, and yes, the ladies, are 
paying handsomely for. personal publicity. 
Full well do they understand that it will 
bring them almost anything they desire. 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Jennings 
Bryan, |Billy Sunday, “Babe” Ruth, Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin—hundreds of the celebrities are 
living testimonials to publicity. Roosevelt 
was, perhaps, the world’s best press-agent 
for himself—Teddy didn’t have to hire one. 
Riding jon trains, he always managed to 
shake hands with the grimy engineer and 
other members of the crew, at the psycho- 
logical moment when the newspaper photo- 
graphers hove to. Roosevelt was the dis- 
ciple of| physical action and nervous force; 
when he had a picture taken, he was con- 
tinually) doing something; he hated those 
dead-looking cabinet portraits that they 
bury in|family albums ; he demanded action, 
action. | 

Publicity put Roosevelt at the top of the 
deck—publicity, plus dauntless fighting 
ability and passable statesmanship. 

Publicity had a lot to do with beating 
james M. Cox when he ran for President 
against Warren G. Harding in 1920. I 
refer to a widely-circulated rumor which 
vas considered at that time as favorable 
to Cox, but was a boomerang to Harding’s 
enemies. 

Publicity enabled “Babe” Ruth to obtain 
a salary of several thousand dollars a week 


as a vaudeville actor. The feats of the 
home-run-hitting champion of the world 
were heralded so widely in the newspapers, 
that the Keith theater interests rightly rea- 
soned that he would be a good drawing 
card, although he had no histrionic ability. 

When the ordinary moviegoer thinks of 
vampires, his thoughts immediately go to- 
wards Theda Bara. Far from being the 
greatest actress in such parts, Miss Bara is 
hailed as the typical vamp, because she was 
the first to go in exclusively for this role on 
the screen, and William Fox, the producer, 
spent hundreds of thousands in advertising 
her. 

Mary Pickford comes instantly to mind 
as the screen’s sweet litt!e girl. Miss Pick- 
ford was one of the pioneer film stars, and 
publicity was always directed to the fact 
that she played only in stories of childish 
innocence. 

The press agent, when describing Miss 
Pickford’s husband, Douglas Fairbanks, 
didn’t lay stress upon his ability as a clever 
comedian ; no, he pointed to Doug’s athletic 
prowess—so, Mr. Fairbanks became the 
Roosevelt of the movies. 

In connection with the movie stars, we 
remember especially, only one feature of 
description, sometimes two. Charlie Chap- 
lin’s famous feet, no doubt, put him over— 
the feet and the funny mustache. Billy 
Sunday is remembered, not only by his 
colorful, though often disgusting speech, 
but by his dynamic actions while sermon- 
izing. Ben Turpin’s wiggly eyes made him 
celebrated; no movie fan can forget them. 
Charlie Ray continues in popularity, be- 
cause he sticks to one character, the small 
town boy. 

There is a “hunch” in all this, for the 
press agent who handles publicity for indi- 
viduals. 

Pick out one prominent and praiseworthy 
characteristic of your client and keep ham- 
mering away at tt. 
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William Jennings Bryan was hailed as 
the champion of the “peepul,” “The Great 
Commoner.” The description meant more 
to him than his marvelous oratorical 
powers. The common people worshipped 
him—to many, he seemed the Moses who 
would lead them out of the wilderness. 
Some of them still believe he can do it! 

It isn’t difficult to find one good point in 
most mortals; if you can’t find one, manu- 
facture it. Political candidates used to 
screech their love for “the workingman” 
and “The Starry . Banner’—today, they 
prattle of their undying affection for the 
ladies, collectively, to be sure; and the “full 
dinner pail” of yore, has readily been con- 
verted into the “stuffed shopping bag.” 

And, equal suffrage, even at this early 
date, has demonstrated that the women are 
as easily fooled as the men! 

As this is being written, Samuel Gold- 
wyn, head of the motion-picture corpora- 
tion, which bears his name, is getting a heap 
of publicity for himself, by advocating the 
bringing of new faces into the movies; in 
other phraseology, he thinks the public is 
tired of seeing the same actors and actresses 
over and over again, and would welcome 
people who appear more natural on the 
screen. This lends new hope to the mil- 
lions who have never had a chance to be- 
come actors, but who think they are po- 
tential stars. Clever publicity? It is mas- 
terly, inasmuch as the Goldwyn Corporation 
is following it up by expressing a desire to 
tecruit new talent from the ranks of the 
plain theater patrons, from the men and 
women who never suspected that they had 
“picture faces” that they would look well 
on a film. 

II'ustrating the cleverness of Mister 
Goldwyn still further: he came to this 
country as a poor boy, not so many years 
ago, and took the name of Samuel Goldfish, 
After he became prosperous as a movie 
producer, he and others, including Edgar 
Selwyn, the legitimate play producer, went 
into a corporation, which they named 
“Goldwyn.” The name was evolved by tak- 
ing the first part of Sam’s and the last part 
of Selwyn’s surname. When the World 
War began, Goldfish went to court and had 
his name changed. Isn’t he slick? When 
he came away from court, he was Samuel 
Goldwyn! This is the first case on record, 
in which an individual took a name of a 
corporation, it is said. Sam figured cor- 
rectly that the publicity received by the 
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Goldwyn aggregation would be of benefit 
to him, individually. 


Press Agency Benefits Newspaper Busi- 
ness, Although Taking Workers 
From It 

Everytime there is a meeting of news- 
paper publishers, someone starts a new war 
on the press agent. Those who attend these 
meetings, go home, convinced that the press 
agent is a worse bandit than Jesse James. 
There is no excuse for his existence. He 
must die, die, die! 

Next time the publishers get together, it 
is sadly announced that the press agent still 
lives and is more troublesome than ever, 
his latest and most startling job being the 
theft of three inches of space on the front 
page of the Christian Science Monitor! 

Newspaper owners who use their brains 
realize that the press agent, if an evil, is a 
necessary one. If it wasn’t for the press 
agent, the city editor would have to send 
out a reporter to get the news. The press 
agent saves him considerable time and 
money. But most city editors fail to look 
at it in that light. 

In a western city there is a high dignity 
of the Catholic Church who refuses to speak 
to newspaper reporters over the telephone. 
His residence is ten miles from any news- 
paper office. No matter how trivial the 
story or what time of night, the poor re- 
porter must drag out to the churchman’s 
house to see him personally. Owing to the 
trouble involved, the slightest utterance of 
this prelate is “played up” by the papers. 

Suppose the dignitary should engage a 
press representative? Then, there would 
be no necessity for personal interviews, un- 
less on some matter of great importance. 
If the press agent were a trained news- 
paper writer, he or she could manufacture 
stories, or at least see news in events that 
would be considered unimportant by his 
emp'oyer. Don’t you think this - would 
prove more advantageous to the newspapers 
than the condition that exists? Won’t you 
agree with me that here is one press agent 
who wouldn’t be considered an ‘intruder 
when he brings in a story? 

Newspaper editors who are outspoken in 
their hatred of all press agents, usually have 
never given the subject much thought. They 
do not try to realize that, if all publicity 
persons were to disappear from earth, it 
would not be such a blessing, after all. The 
papers would have to put on more re- 
porters. “What is now well-written “press- 
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agent stuff” would be poorly written copy 
by “cub” reporters, for the most part and, 
taking everything into consideration, condi- 
tions would be much worse than at present. 

Only a few years ago the newspaper 
worker who “did” publicity on the side was 
in daily danger of being dismissed; men 
have been let out, because they were press 
agents in addition to being reporters and 
copy readers. Publicity generally pays 
better than the editorial staff position, and 
consequently men and women have been 
leaving the newspapers at such a rapid rate 
that intelligent superiors are allowing their 
underlings to write publicity rather than 
lose their services entirely. 

One human sort of a managing editor of 
my acquaintance put it this way: 

“T have no objection to my boys making 
a little outside money. It doesn’t hurt the 
paper any and besides, a lot of that press- 
agent stuff is good reading, and we need it to 
fill up the sheet when there isn’t much news. 

“Most of all: I’m not afraid of having my 
men quit me. When they leave this paper, 
they’re quitting two jobs instead of one!” 

Is it any wonder that he is recognized 
as one of the best managing editors in 
newspaperdom ? 

The day has passed when editors can dic- 
tate what a man shall do in his spare time. 
Young men and women of today are using 
newspaper jobs as stepping stones to better 
positions. Especially is this true on the 
copy desk. 

Of all the unromantic jobs on a news- 
paper, that of a copy reader positively is 
the punkest! All a copy reader has to do 
is to read stories, written on a bum type- 
wititter, and put headlines on ’em, for eight 
hours a night, if he works on a morning 
paper. He gets one night off a week, un- 
less someone is sick or the telegraph or 
cily editor decides he (not the copy reader ) 
needs an extra evening’s vacation. 

Reporters get to see something of life; 
the copy reader only reads about it. 

Some years back, all young men, fresh 
from college and high school, “broke in” 
aj reporters. The copy readers were the 
old, superannuated birds. 

_When a youth applies for a job today, in 
njany offices, he is tried out on the copy 
desk, providing he is a bright youngster. 
Managing editors have come to the con- 
clusion, that this is the only way to solve 
the problem of the shortage of copy read- 
ers. Walk into the editorial room of the 
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average big-town newspaper today and you 
will see a group of kids at the copy desk, 
as happy as chickens roosting in a tree dur- 
ing a hailstorm. They are learning the 
newspaper business in a new way. They’ve 
simply got to be copy readers, if they intend 
to stick in the game that has turned cub- 
reporters into a Kipling, an O. Henry, and 
an Irv. Cobb. 

What has become of the older copy read- 
ers? Many of them just curled up and died 
of senility; others are movie press agents 
and write feeble copy ; others think they are 
advertising writers; some Western Union 
messengers look like they might have been 
copy readers once upon a time. 

Yet, despite this change, editors who have 
not kept up with the times, denounce press 
agents and their works. 

A telegraph editor offered to bet his man- 
aging editor, that a first-class newspaper 
could be published from nothing but press- 
agent stories. The managing editor put up his 
money, thought it over, and then reneged. 

Those who most consistently make war 
upon the press agent are the publishers of 
country newspapers. They think they are 
clever. The bulk of the very small-town 
newspaper is printed from “plate” matter ; 
the rest is set up by the editor or his assist- 
ants. “Plate” matter is prepared by some 
newspaper association and sold to the coun- 
try editor at ridiculously low prices. 

Without “plate” the ordinary  small- 
town paper could not exist owing to the 
cost of obtaining feature material and put- 
ting it in type. 

A large part of “plate matter” is pub- 
licity stuff! 

For some months there has been talk of 
organizing a national body of publicity 
men and women, to protect themselves 
against those who would deprive them of 
their means of livelihood. The high-class 
press agents are equally anxious to drive 
from their ranks the pests who are giving 
the profession a bad name; they are anxious 
to work with the editors to bring about 
this end. 

In any city in the land, when a big story 
“breaks,” if a press agent is around, he -is 
always willing and glad to help out. Many 
a busy publicity getter has dropped his own 
duties, temporarily, to write a story for 
some paper whose regular reporters hap- 
pened to be missing at that moment. 

Those are the press agents who are 
favored by city editors. 
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BASIS 


By Fred Keats. 


HE matter of song-writing collabor- 
ation on the coveted “50-50” basis 
appears to be a subject of much interest, 
judging by the number of requests a com- 
poser receives. And no wonder! for it is 
a distinct advantage to the lyric writer if 
he can secure a team-mate who will ask 
no cash-down remuneration for his work. 
Unfortunately for the lyric writer, how- 
ever, not many composers are willing to 
enter into this form of contract unless early 
publication is assured. There are good rea- 
sons for all this. For one thing, music 
composing, unlike lyric writing, is a stand- 
ard profession, and it is far more exacting 
than the pastime of verse making. A com- 
poser of any merit and experience has been 
obliged to put in years of hard, special 
study in order to become acquainted with 
the mysteries and problems of his adopted 
art, and he has had to spend many dollars 
in the slow acquirement of an all-round 
musical education. Not one lyric writer in 
a thousand has the faintest idea of the hard 
work and application demanded by the 
study of harmony, in comparison with 
which learning the piano is child’s play. 
Furthermore, a composer must be well 
endowed with the natural gift of melody, 
without which his services will be of little 
value, for a knowledge of harmonization 
alone is not enough. Strange as it may 
seem, there are many past masters in mu- 
sical harmony who are singularly lacking 
in original creative ability. And right here 
I may perhaps not inappropriately inject 
the remark that if I were offered a choice of 
the services of a perfectly educated theorist 
of whose creative ability I knew nothing, 
and the services of a born melody writer 
who knew no harmony, I would choose the 
born melody writer, for correct harmon- 





ization can be bought, like the work of a 
piano tuner, but good melody work is not 
plentiful and usually comes only by in- 
spiration. (Of course, I am aware that 
some people do not believe in inspiration, 
but crudely term it “perspiration.” I im- 
agine they know no more about the mys- 
terious thing than I do.) 

In short, musical composition must be 
regarded as a highly-skilled profession, or 
trade, and like all such must invariably 
be paid for, cash on the nail, as it were. 
If the wise Chinese says: “No tickee, no 
washee,” surely the composer may say: 
“No money, no music.” 

This, then, explains in part the reluc- 
tance of all but a few fledgling composers 
to give their valuable services for a hope 
lodged well in the future. Song selling is 
a slow business. Perhaps, if a composer 
had plenty of capital, he could afford to give 
50-50 service and wait for the realization 
of his hopes in the shape of royalty checks. 
Instead of this, however, he is compelled 
to make an income to supply his needs. 

The advantage in the 50-50 arrangement 
is largely on the side of the lyracist. He 
practically gets something for nothing, so 
to speak; and when, as is frequently the 
case, the composer is forced to revise the 
lyric from end to end, the lyracist had in- 
deed done little as his share beyond sug- 
gesting a subject or a title, and, judging by 
numerous songs of today, that is by no 
means a difficult task. For instance, the 
publishers have issued a round dozen 
“moon songs” in the past eighteen months, 
although we are advised to not write “moon 
songs,” as the publishers won’t publish 
them! And so on, with “Georgia songs,” 
and “Tennessee songs,” and “Mammy 
songs,” and a raft of other songs as conven- 
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tional as songs could well be. “How do they 
get that way?” asks the wondering aspirant 
who has sweated after originality and got 
iowhere. Well, there are more “fairy 
tales” written and spoken about the popu- 
lar song game than you can shake a stick 
dt. Some things we have been told would 
tnake a dour pastor roar with laughter in 
the middle of a funeral sermon. However, 
we must not forget that there is a horde of 
incompetent lyric writers whom publishers 
seek to discourage, both for their own good 
and the good of others. But that’s another 
story. Let’s go back. 

Charles K. Harris recently said in the 
Yew York Sun that the lyric is the minor 
yart of a song; that no song ever lived be- 
tause of its lyric. Surely, Mr. Harris 
ysught to know, for he is a famous veteran 
n the game. Nevertheless, after allowing 
or some difference in opinion, the fact re- 
mains that the lyracist’s job and the com- 
poser’s job are on different planes. Com- 
posing is a profession that takes years to 
learn, like medicine or the law, but lyric 
writing can be learned well enough in two 
months to serve most purposes. The writ- 
ing of the better lyrics is not so much a 
matter of specialty study, but of natural 
aptitude, just as “Babe” Ruth had an apti- 
tude for making “home runs” that no 
amount of practice could enable other bat- 
ters to duplicate. 

Sometimes, when a lyric is very good, a 
composer will see the light and go to it on 
the 50-50 basis, but such tempting lyrics are 
few and far between, and there is absolutely 
no guarantee that a publisher of the “royal- 
ty-contract” grade will see the song in the 
same light as the composer. 

A natural lyric, attractively written in 
easily sung-conversational wording, with a 
live idea and well-accented rhythm, is a 
rarity, so don’t blame a composer for not 
jumping at a chance to go 50-50 with any- 
one who comes along, particularly as a fair 
percentage of composers can write their 


















; own lyrics and thus can not be easily 


tempted to collaborate with others, unless 
those others can give bona-fide assistance 
in getting the song on the market—and not 
ten out of a thousand ever do that,,.prefer- 
ring to snooze comfortably until the com- 
poser has hooked a publisher. They be- 
—_ to the big army of “Let George Do 
Aj 

I read somewhere a remark to the effect 
that, if those composers who advertised 
their good works for sale were honestly 
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convinced that they were good, why did 
they not keep them all for themselves, rake 
in the royalty checks and become wealthy ? 
The answer is: The fact that a song is 
good, is no guarantee that it is going to be 
snapped up by the publishers. Rather than 
wait indefinitely for his cake and jam, the 
composer is willing to part with some of 
his good works at a bread-and-butter price, 
just to keep his pot boiling. But, believe 
me, he has a portfolio of his own complete 
songs that will bring in whole sides of 
bacon sooner or later. And when he offers 
you the opportunity to share his gifts at a 
nominal price, remember he is not offering 
you what he doesn’t want, but what he 
can’t very well use himself. In other words, 
he is in business, like a clothing manufac- 
turer, and I am quite sure, no sane person 
would ask why a clothing manufacturer did 
not keep the clothing all for himself. ‘ 

Twenty-five songs a year satisfies the 
average composer when it comes to a ques- 
tion of his own needs, but he is able to 
turn out two hundred or more a year, and 
the surplus goes to those who are able and 
willing to pay a cash price. That this price, 
at best, is low, simply means that it is made 
so in order to fit the pocketbook of amateur 
lyracists. Much better to charge $10.00 or 
$15.00 and get business than charge $50.00 
and get none—although even $50.00 would 
not deter some from venturing. 

Again—and this will be a surprise to 
many—there are some composers and ar- 
rangers who hardly ever give a thought of 
trying to sell songs of their own. Their 
whole time must be devoted to making their 
daily living. I do actually know of a man, a 
very clever and popular arranger, who does 
a great deal of work for one of New York’s 
biggest publishers, who has songs of his 
own that beat any of those he is given to 
arrange for his daily bread, but he deems 
it a wise policy to stick to his “last” and 
be only an arranger, for he expresses seri- 
ous doubts of the outcome were he to flash 
his own superior products on his employ- 
ers; and if he tried to sell them elsewhere, 
he might find himself between the devil and 
the deep sea. So he lets well enough alone, 
and never permits wild day dreams about 
fat royalty checks to disturb his routine. A 
real pay envelope in the hand is worth two 
royalty checks in the bush—and some day 
in the future his chance may come. 

The free-lance composer feels something 
the same way about the 50-50 idea. He 
wants immediate benefits, so he insists that 
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ninety per cent of his labor bring him in 
cash returns, just like any other business 
man. If you wish to share in the ten per 
cent balance of his activities on the 50-50 
plan, you will find that he is from Missouri. 
What can you show him? If you have al- 
ready had a song or two published and 
there is some assurance that you have a 
ready market for a song that is really good, 
give him full details in the very first letter 
you write him. Don’t expect him to waste 
his valuable time hunting vital particulars. 
If it is your intention to publish the song 
at your own expense, maybe he will accept 
a one-third share instead of half, because 
every song printed with his name on it is 
an advertisement. But never, never, expect 
a composer to go in with you 50-50 and do 
the marketing for you in the bargain. You 
can lick postage stamps and address envel- 
opes as well as he can. If you expect him 
to hang around Tin Pan Alley, then you’d 
better offer him ninety per cent. But don’t 
worry about that. The odds are that he 
won't take you on at any price. Better pay 
him his well-earned fee, own the song out- 
right yourself and have done with it. Of 
course—if you’re a friend of his, that’s 
different—maybe. 





The Song Editor’s Answers 


C. W. R., Louisville—By all means wait until 
the concern “finds a publisher for your song” be- 
fore advancing the cash balance you mention. You 
will be just that amount ahead, for, unfortunately, 
you are in the clutches of one of the fastest- 
working outfits in the song grafting business. It 
is very kind of the concern to permit you to pay 
this balance, if you wish, from royalties accruing 
from the song, but you will find, my friend, and 
to your complete satisfaction, that this line of talk 
is as completely empty of fulfillment as the song 
will be of royalties. As a matter of fact this con- 
cern does not anticipate the “balance” they refer 
to so frequently, for they derived sufficient profit 
from the first cash installment to be entirely satis- 
fied with the transaction and have no interest in 
attempting to carry out the impossible provisions 
relative to the second installment. I sincerely hope 
you note these few lines before taking up the 
second proposition you mention. You cannot win, 
for, unless you deal with absolutely reputable music 
publishers, and reputable publishers, by the way, 
do not request financial assistance from the writer, 
ail yoar songwriting efforts will go for naught.. 


A. J., Richmond—The rank injustice done 
you only serves to demonstrate that the songshark 
can sink to the low level of the most primitive 
brute. If the merest atom of humanness had per- 
vaded their respective characters it would seem as 
if they would have permitted you, of all persons, 
to suffer your incalculable physical pains in peace, 
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and not to enhance your suffering by the addition 
of mental worries. I regret very much to advise 
that there seems no way of compelling these people 
to reimburse you for your loss. You may derive 
some satisfaction, however, from the knowledge 
that the Government is making vigorous efforts to 
stop the activities of these people, and that recently 
the officials of the Riviera Music Co., the Seton 
Music Co., and the Chester Music Co., were placed 
under arrest on the charge of using the mails to 
defraud. These persons have made a goodly for- 
tune through their various enterprises, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the judge who may have the 
pleasure of sentencing them to a long sojourn in 
durance vile, also discovers some method whereby 
their dupes may be reimbursed out of the fortune 
they undoubtedly expect to enjoy when their re- 
spective terms are served. What could be sweeter? 
Note.—The above case is an example of song- 
shark depravity. A few years ago this young man 
suffered a severe accident, losing thereby the use of 
his lower extremities, and making him practically 
a bedridden invalid. His one hope has been the 
amassing of sufficient money to place himself under 
the care of skilled physicians, and to this end he 
has slowly and laboriously endeavored to build up 
a little business resharpening safety razor blades. 
Slowly the nickles and dimes mounted up until the 
little hoard became more than a hundred dollars. 
He was getting on; only a year or two more and 
he would own sufficient ready money to pay for the 
great adventure. About this time, however, he had 
the misfortune to run across the advertisement of 
a songshark. It had the same effect on him as it 
has on thousands of others. Here, it seemed, was 
a wonderful opportunity to increase his savings to 
an amount heretofore undreamed of, thereby bring- 
ing nearer, and making more sure, his deliverance 
from a bed of pain. Under the stimulant of a very 
optimistic letter received from the songshark, a 
song idea was conceived, developed, and hustled 
off to the concern that “seemed” so keen to help 
him. And with the poem went a letter explaining 
his unfortunate predicament in detail, stating his 
fond hope of acquiring at least a small bank ac- 
count, and why. And incorporated in the letter 
was a final sentence asking that “they would 
please not risk his money unless they were certain 
the song would be successful. In fact, a letter that 
laid bare the hopes of a pain-tossed soul; a letter 
that one might confidentially expect to touch the 
heart-strings of the most hard-boiled. But the 
songshark is more than hard-boiled. I imagine that 
he greeted the letter with loud guffaws of merri- 
ment and casually remarked to his mates, “Here’s 
a sucker we can trim right.” And he was “trimmed 
right.” Suffice to say various of the glitteringly 
golden schemes that the songshark can so appeal- 
ingly present were successfully tried on the un- 
fortunate chap until, bled practically white, so to 
speak, a copy of THE WriteEr’s DiGEest came to 
his attention and then—enlightened. But sadly 
enough, too late to be of real assistance. The 
havoc was done. The little hoard was all but 
gone. The long fight. must start all over again. 
P. L., Brooklyn—Iit is not within the province 
of this department to discuss any phase of the 
scenario writing game but we are able, neverthe- 
less, to lay before you certain information that may 
assist you in securing redress from the Literary 
Bureau you mention. The Screen Writer’s Guild 


(Continued on page 62) 
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SOUTHAM 


BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it will include correct synonyms—rhyming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 











FIGURES OF SPEECH 
By Robert C. Schimmel 


F a word or phrase which literally de- 

notes one kind of object or idea is 
applied to another to suggest a likeness 
between them that word or phrase is said to 
be a metaphor. 

Thus: That fellow is a regular water-dog. 
In this sentence the author, wishing to im- 
press the reader with his hero’s ease and 
naturalness in swimming, calls him a water- 
dog. Of course the hero is not in any literal 
sense a water-dog ; he is just a human being. 
But if the writer had said: That fellow is a 
fine swimmer, he would have failed to give 
the reader the éxact idea he had in mind, 
namely: that his hero was more than a 
swimmer; he was so much at home in the 
water that any talent the water-dog pos- 
sesses could with ease be exhibited by the 
hero himself. 

The metaphor, due to its power to sug- 
gest, is a sharp tool in the hands of the 
literary expert. He can, by its use, create 
an impression that would, perhaps, without 
it, take much cumbersome exp!anation to 
bring about. I have before me at the 
present time a late issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. At random I have taken a 
metaphor for illustration here. J.C. Snaith 
in his delightful story, The Van Roon, says: 
“On a certain morning of September, the 
years of the proprietor of S. Gedge, An- 
tiques, whatever they might be, sat heavily 
upon him. Tall, sombre, near-sighted, with 
the look of a molting vulture a razor had 
not met a grizzled chin for nearly a week.” 
Why did Mr. Snaith say, “with the look of 
a molting vulture”? Why did he not say 
“with an unshaven appearance”? Or some- 
thing else to this effect. A moment’s 
thought will answer the question. Molting 
vulture was a phrase best suited to describe 
the apperance of S. Gedge. Previous word 
picturing of this eccentric character makes 
the reader feel, when he reads molting vul- 





ture, that Mr. Snaith has happily found 
just the metaphor to add final color to his 
character sketch. 

There is a fact that must be borne in 
mind when creating metaphors. Never 
compare a little known object with some- 
thing else still more obscure in the mind of 
the reader addressed. Mr. Snaith ran some 
risk when he said that S. Gedge looked like 
a molting vulture. Why? Because some 
readers may have no mental picture at all 
of what a molting vulture looks like. His 
risk was slight however for the average 
imagination fills in the thought picture by 
drawing on the memory picture of any 
molting bird. The power of the metaphor 
is therefore not weakened in this individual 
instance. But the best plan to follow is 
this: use only those metaphors and similes 
which the rank and file of readers may 
understand. Mr. Kipling has been criti- 
cised because he compares certain sounds 
and people in his stories to other sounds 
and people even more obscure.. The result 
is that his reader, instead of being enlight- 
ened, is more in the dark than ever. A 
metaphor is of value in giving to the reader 
a more complete picture of what the writer 
has in mind than would be possible were 
the metaphor not used. The metaphor 
should at all times aid the reader to a 
clearer understanding of what the author 
has in mind. It should not mystify him. 
Whenever one thing is compared to some- 
thing else be sure your reader is familiar 
with the object. Your metaphor will then 
not have been in vain. 

A statement to the effect that a person 
or thing or idea is like another is a simile. 

Thus: He swims like a fish. Here we 
have a direct comparison; a man is com- 
pared to an inanimate but well known 
thing. As will readily be seen the simile, 
since it embodies out and out comparison, 
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is a bit more direct than the metaphor. It 
leaves little to the imagination whereas the 
metaphor gives chance for a play of the 
reader’s imagination. Both, however, are 
equally effective. 

It is hard to conceive of a single story 
being written without the aid of the simile. 
Direct comparison serves to enlighten the 
reader and to make him sure of his mental 
picture. For this reason it is necessary not 
to create similes at random. Whenever 
used they should be clear and concise and 
never trite. Apt use of the simile tends to 
show the writing power of the author. If 
he says that this thing or that is like some- 
thing else, something else that is so common 
that you or I might have thought of the 
same thing with little effort—then that 
simile is. weak. I purposely chose “He 
swims like a fish” because it is trite and 
illustrates the point now in question. How 
many times have you heard this sentence? 
So many times no doubt that you have for- 
gotten the number. Would you then, were 
you to see it in the story of an exceptional 
author, feel that this author was as clever 
as reputed? But careful perusal of the 
works of masters will point out the fact 
that trite similes are not a part of those 
works. The common comparison is never 
used. Therefore avoid the same kind in 
your writing, and remember that it is possi- 
ble to create an extraordinary simile with- 
out having it outside, or too far inside, the 
mental experience of your reader. 

The strange fact about the figure of 
speech is that the tyro can create it with 
seeming ease. But herein lies the danger. 
It is far easier to Jaunch a metaphor than 
to give it proper completion. Notice how 
this statement is borne out in the following 
examples. (Wooley: Handbook of Comp.) 

A. Incongruous metaphor: The officers 
must enforce discipline among the 
raw material. 

Right : The officers must enforce dis- 
cipline among the new men. 
Incongruous metaphor: We got some 
oil for the wheel at a farmhouse and 
thus nipped our hot-box in the bud. 
Right: At a farmhouse we got some 
oil for the wheel and thus prevented 
a hot-box. 

Incongruous metaphor : He must con- 
duct his business on an honest foun- 
dation. 

Right: He must conduct his business 
in an honest manner (or) 
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He must build his business on an 
honest foundation. 


In example A the writer makes the mis- 
take of supposing that raw material can be 
directed. It can be worked into a finished 
product, but this the author did not say, 
and his metaphor is therefore incongruous. 
Example B unites in one thought hot-boxr 
and bud and example € unites conduct 
with foundation. 

These seem of course very innocent mis- 
takes but to allow them to pass in your 
writing is to invite editorial criticism, possi- 
bly literary defeat. 

One more fact to bear in mind! When- 
ever you use a simile or a metaphor make 
sure that the expression following carries 
out the figure. Avoid the following kind 
of mistake. 

Bad: The road of married life is a diffi- 
cult and rocky one to travel. But whether 
we married ones like it or not we are re- 
quired to wade through it. (The figure em- 
bodied in “rocky road” is not carried out in 
“wade through.” ) 

This sentence group may be corrected to 
read as follows: 

Right: The road of married life is a 
difficult and rocky one to travel. 


eins 


But 


whether we married ones like it or not we | 


are required to travel it. 
it, etc.) 

The following sentence contains a fault 
similar to the above: 

Bad: The happening made a deep im-| 
pression on my infant mind which never; 
has been forgotten. (Here the figure of; 
“impression” is not carried out in “forgot-| 
ten.”) 

Right: The happening made a deep im-, 
pression on my infant mind, an impression, 
so deep that it has never been effaced. 

For the purpose of practice mark care- 
fully in the next story you read all the 
metaphors and the similes. Study them 
and try substituting your own in their 
places. See whether the author has pro} 
duced the best possible comparison in each 
individual instance. 

Then, criticize your own manuscripts 
carefully and as mercilessly as you perhaps 
criticized the author in question. Diligent 
application cannot but increase your power 
effectively to use figures of speech. 


(or tramp over 
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THE WRITER’S FORUM 
NEWS FROM OUR READERS 
Conducted by John Patten. 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THe Writer’s Dicest, Butler 
And remember, the Forum wants to hear from you on any subject of interest 
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A hse for your September copy.” And 
as that announcement makes us jump 
quickly from a sweet reverie, we can almost 
hear the school bells ringing. September! 
Ah, yes—don’t you remember how we used 
to hate to see that month looming up before 
us?’ It meant the end of vacation days, and 
the return once more to books and study. 
Indeed it was a red letter month (or blue or 
black) upon our calendar. And even though 
it doesn’t bring with it a return to the class- 
room these days, it is a milestone in the 
cycle of months. At the mention of the 
name, we can see the daylight hours becom- 
ing shorter and feel a perceptible chill in the 
atmosphere as the sun sinks behind yon 
hills. Vacation days are past, and we must 
settle down to the steady routine of the fall 
and winter season. 

But there—it was copy for the forum that 
was wanted, and so we will proceed to see 
what our portfolio holds. September seems 
to be a milestone for our writer friends as 
well as for the rest of us. Some of them 
are still enjoying a belated respite from 
daily tasks—but to most of them it means 
getting into the harness again and settling 
down to the work-a-day schedule. Oh, yes, 
writers work just like ordinary mortals; 
that is, writers who get ahead in this world 
do. We know of some who maintain a 
regular office—just like men and women of 
other professions—and many who have 
definite working hours. 

September also brings with it the new 
fall books, and judging from the advance 
notices there is to be a large and most 
interesting list this season. 

And now that we have the portfolio open 
and pencil poised all ready to shoot, we 
note that we have a letter—yes, sir, a letter 
all for our ownsome. It’s to tell us about 
a mistake and does it pronto—no introduc- 
tion or anything. 

“I wish to inform you that the middle 
name of the Editor of Home Brew is Julian 


and not Jahan, as it incorrectly appeared in 
the July number. 

“The humorous verses between author 
and publisher printed in the July Forum 
recall an experience of mine. I submitted 
a poem to R. H. Moss, Editor of The Quill, 
the last stanza of which ended as follows: 


Dear little bird up in the tree: 
I were to sing, 
Would that help to bring 
A ray of sunshine unto me? 
Would that drive sadness far away 
And brighten things for me each day? 


“It was returned with the following face- 
tious couplet, written on the manuscript in 
pencil : 


Dear little bird, stay up in the tree, 
You do not brighten things for me. 


“The Quill is published in Greenwich 
Village, and a second trial brought a 
courteous note from the editor stating that 
‘The Quill generally confines itself to stuff 
written by villagers’ and suggesting a pub- 
lication where I might possibly dispose of 
my poems. Both poems have been printed.” 

Sincerely,  G 
* * * 

We stand corrected all right—but I’m 
just asking you, who would connect the 
average home brew with correct spelling 
anyway. And as for the verses—well—not 
so bad. 

* * * 

And now that our letter has been read, 
we proceed upon our tour of investigation. 

Among the new books announced for 
early release, we note “Glimpses of Au- 
thors” by Caroline Ticknor, descendant of 
three generations of Boston literary figures. 
It would seem from the announcement that 
this is to be a book of real import to all 
interested in writing. The value of a care- 
ful study of the life, habits, and methods of 
those who have been considered successful 
as writers cannot be overestimated, and to 
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see them through the eyes of one who has a 
close acquaintance is a privileg.. The book 
is from the press of Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

* * 

Booth Tarkington is, like Rudyard Kip- 
ling, a word coiner who takes effective liber- 
ties with the dictionaries. In “Gentle Julia” 
he has coined two new word forms 
“waspen” and “wavement.” 

“More middle-aged gentlemen than are 
suspected believe that they look like the 
waspen youths in the magazine advertise- 
ments of clothes,” he writes, and again in 
the character study of Mrs. Balche’s mis- 
named and pampered cat, Violet. 

“He had been fed to such a state that 
he seldom cared to move other than by a 
slow, sneering wavement of the tail when 
friendly words were addressed to him.” 

Several of Tarkington’s readers have 
pointed out that neither of these words are 
in the dictionary. The New York Herald 
says editorially they are both self-defined 
and express perfectly the shade of meaning 
which Mr. Tarkington intended to convey. 
By such enrichment of new words the dic- 
tionary keeps abreast with the etymological 
procession. 

* * * 

“Literature is like all the other profes- 
sions, like painting, architecture, music, and 
engineering. It cannot be learned,” says 
William McFee in “An Engineer’s Note 
Book.” “It can only be absorbed. Ask a 
middle-aged architect, physician or engineer 
to pass an examination such as he himself 
romped through at the age of eighteen and 
you will throw him into a cold perspiration. 
He has forgotten it all, he will bleat pathet- 
ically. True, for it is only when we are 
young that we are not ignorant. The longer 
we live the less we know and the more we 
become saturated with our work. To the 
young author he is one entity, the world 
another and his book or his poem another. 
He regards it from outside. Unless the 
world knows about it he has no interest in 
it. But as the years close about him he 
and his book become one. He is his book. 
He broods all the time upon it. Whether 
the world will ever see it or like it, or buy 
it are matters interesting, no doubt, but not 
of first-hand importance. He mulls it and 
the prehensile tentacles of his mind run over 
its delicate articulations. 

“He may get himself fired and: fall in 
love and run away to sea, all in one week, 
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as the present writer did a good many years 
ago, but he will not relinquish his hold upon 
the problem of that book. Should he permit 
such trifles to distract him he is not an 
artist, though he may quite possibly make a 
lot of money as a writer.” 

* * * 

Walt Whitman used to sit on the porch 
of “Billy” Thompson’s hotel on the old 
beach at Gloucester and gaze over the wide 
stretch of the Delaware river. He liked 
to watch a great seine haul in the shad that 
later were baked on planks for the hotel’s 
patrons. Billy Thompson, the “Duke of 
Gloucester,” is dead and the present owner 
of the hotel who was a former employe of 
Thompson and remembers many times 
when he has filled the aged, gray poet’s 
glass, has given the building for a com- 
munity center house. 

In the private dining-room which opens 
out upon the porch where Whitman used to 
sit, a state nurse now conducts a baby clinic. 
In the big dining-room with its ancient pan- 
elled walls are held civic improvement 
nieetings. 

* * * 

Another novel by Robert Keable, whose 
war story, “Simon Called Peter,” has 
aroused much interest and comment, is an- 
nounced for early publication by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. This story, titled “The Mother 
of All Living,” is laid in South Africa. 

* * 

Stephen Leacock, in his amusing new 
book, “My Discovery of England,” finds 
that “classified altogether, there are seven- 
teen reasons advanced in Scotland for 
taking whiskey. They run as follows: 
Reason one, because it is raining; two, be- 
cause it is not raining; three, because you 
are just going out into the weather; four, 
because you have just come in from the 
weather; five,—no, I forget the ones that 
come after that. But I remember that 
reason number seventeen is ‘because it 
canna do ye any harm.’ On the whole, 
reason seventeen is the best.” | 

2% * * | 

Archibald Marshall has ar; interesting 
article in the July Yale Revipw on “The 
Novelist’s Workshop.” In distussing tech- 
nique, Mr. Marshall states that “revision 
and polishing will never cregte the effect 
that comes from the first wrifing, in which 
all the powers and acquirements that the 
novelist can summon to His mind are 
honestly directed to his ends.” He tells a 
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curious experience of his own: “I had 
finished one chapter of a novel late at night, 
and written the first page of the following 
chapter, which lay all clear before me. The 
next morning, in my litter of papers, I 
searched and searched for that page of man- 
uscript, but couldn’t find it, and at last had 
to take pen in hand to write it again. I 
found I could reproduce it with a running 
pen, exactly as if I had been copying from 
a page in front of me; and when the miss- 
ing page did come to light, some days after- 
ward, I found the two identical, word for 
word. I had written it in the first instance 
without much conscious effort, but I must 
have been using all the concentration of 
which I was capable; otherwise the two or 
three hundred words would not have re- 
mained in my memory exactly as they had 
been written.” 
* * * 

Another authentic chronicle of the Mid- 
dle West, a chronicle of early days, is Edgar 
Lee Masters’ recently published novel, 
Children of the Market Place. 

The Literary Review says: “The Mid- 
Western spirit of America dominates the 
book and lifts it into significance. It would 
be historically significant in any case for 
its picture of Douglas. The little giant 
breathes and is credible, impressive, even 
pathetic, in his story. He is made to take 
his place in the philosophy of history. The 
book will induct many a reader into a vivid 
historical period which this generation 
knows only by chronicle and abstract.” 

From the Washington Evening Star 
comes the following comment: “A fine in- 
terpretation. The story is filled with vivid 
lines of description—descriptions of Chi- 
cago, then a sandset village; of the little 
towns that were springing up, of prairies 
turned to fields, of railroads in the building, 
of river traffic—of the round sum of that 
pioneer day in Illinois. An eminently 
worth-while story—and better yet, a living 
chapter of American history.” 

* * * 


It is a strange family indeed that does not 
possess some sign language or mysterious 
method of intercommunication, convenient, 
in the presence of guests, for purposes of 
warning or admonition. Ernest W. Long- 
fellow, in his “Random Memories,” gives 
an instance of one which has since become 
familiar in many households. In a reminis- 
cence of James T. Fields he says that he 
was “a large man with a superb curly black 
beard, a great raconteur. His wife was 
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rather small and frail looking. If he got a 
crumb lodged in his beard she would say, 
‘Jamie, there is a gazelle in the garden,’ 
which amused his friends and became a 
household expression in our family.” 

* * * 


And now it appears that we have dug as 
far as space will permit. We'll close up the 
portfolio and place it back on its shelf to 
gather another supply of notes in anticipa- 
tion of the October Forum. And until then 
we wish you good luck. May acceptances 
be many and rejection slips few. 





Slashes and Puffs 
(Continued from page 31) 


his answer, which I transmitted to the 
young authoress: 

“The author has evidently written more 
than she has read, and read more than she 
has thought. If we were happy enough to 
be in her confidence, we should advise the 
immediate purchase of a spelling book, of 
which she stands in great need. To this, 
in due process of time, might be added a 
pocket dictionary. If, after this, she could 
be pursuaded to exchange her idle raptures 
for common sense, practice, and gather a 
few precepts of humility from some old 
book, she might hope to prove, not indeed 
a good writer of fiction, but a useful friend, 
a good wife, a tender mother, and a reputa- 
ble and happy mistress of a family.” 

Ex uno disce omnes! 

* * * * * 


Apropos of the various kinds of novels, 
that are produced in such quantities, why 
doesn’t some author write a “food novel?” 
Now that Prohibition is, so to speak, in 
force, food has become more popular, for 
a hard drinker rarely ate much. Maybe, a 
little emphasis in rhyme will elicit this. 


In novels now it is a great mistake 
To write of peachy cheeks and dreamy eyes; 
Bring out the fact your heroine can make 
Mince pies ! 


Don't write about the languor of a look, 
Of kisses, sighs, and hearts, that never break; 
Say if those fascinating hands can cook 
steak ! 


Before your hero his adored can win, 
And on her finger place a golden hoop, 
Do not forget to say what she puts in 
The soup! 


And so this good advice I tender you— 
From love give us a temporary rest; 
Food novels are, you'll find, much easier to 
Digest ! 
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Prize Contests 


The Rays from the Rose Cross, Mt. Ecclesia, 
Oceanside, Calif., is offering six prizes for the 
best six articles, three in each of two divisions, 
the prizes to aggregate $60. First Division—lst 
prize, $15; 2nd prize, $10; 3rd prize, $5. Prizes 
for the Second Division are divided similar to 
those of the first. The first division calls for 
Occult Stories. These articles should be written 
in such form as to be entertaining to the general 
public and should embody some phase of occult- 
ism or mysticism. For the second division, Phi- 
losophical Articles are wanted. These should 
describe some phase of occult philosophy or the 
practical application of same to daily life. Articles 
which do not take prizes but which can be used 
in the magazine will be published, a year’s sub- 
scription being given for each. Articles submitted 
must contain not less than 3,000 words in the 
first division, and not less than 2,000 in the sec- 
ond division. Manuscripts submitted must be 
plainly marked “Prize Competition.” Manuscripts 
should be typewritten in double, not single spacing. 





American Poetry Magazine (illustrated), offi- 
cial organ of the American Literary Association, 
offers the following prizes for the coming season 
(September to June) : 
$10.00 for the best cover design. All persons con- 
templating entries should send 25 cents for 
a sample copy. Contest open to all. Re- 
turn postage must be included. 
for the best narrative poem of not more 
than 150 lines. 
for the best Sonnet. 
for the best Lyric. 
for the best poem on the Peony, offered by 
Mr. Henry Cooper, peony fan, of Kenosha, 
Wis. 
for the best Triolet. 
for the best Quatrain. 
for the best Mother poem. 
be included in a small collection 
for Mothers’ Day. 
contest material will be returned, so keep 
copies. Contests are open only to members of 
the American Literary Association. This is by 
no means an organization open only to writers. 
All lovers of poetry are welcome. The fee of 
two dollars entitles to membership, to the maga- 
zine and admits to all contests. Students of 
dramatic art, elocution and public reading are 
particularly invited to join. One of the greater 
aims of the association is to introduce poetry 
recitals. Chapters to further this end are being 
organized wherever possible The excellent pro- 
grams given by chapters already in working order 
during the year past are splendid examples to 
follow. The association year-book and a copy 
of the magazine will be sent to any address for 
25 cents. 


$25. ”) 


$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 


$ 2.00 
$ 2.00 
$ 5.00 The latter to 
suitable 


No 





Film Fun, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
is offering $15 for the b¢st synopsis for a comedy 
or a comedy-drama ngt over 400 words long, 
received each month. if 

Harper & Brothers,} Franklin Square, New 
York City, offer a $2,0)0 prize-novel competition 
“to encourage young writers to the production of 
serious fiction of book length.” To the author of 
the best novel submittied to the company before 
March 1, 1923, they will pay an outright sum of 
$2,000 - a prize, in addition to the regular terms 
of royalty, which will He arranged with the author. 


Screenland, Markham Bldg., Hollywood, Calif., 
announces a prize of $24 each month for the best 
letter of not more than 200 words on “Why I 
Read Screenland.” 










Prizes of $10, $5 jand $2 are offered by the 
Boston Post, Boston, Mass., for the best short 
stories under 1,000 words by women writers. 


The 


Lyric West, 1139 West 27th street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is offering two prizes for the year 
January, 1922-1923; $100 for the best narrative 
poem or group of poems; $50 for the best lyric. 








General and Fiction Publications 


JACK O’ LANTERN, THE. Editor, Harry F. 
Sar gp P. O. Box 668, New Haven, Conn. “The 
Jack o’ Lantern will glow in a few months for 
the first time. Stoties and plays of 500 to 1,500 
words of humor, |tragedy, mystery, character, 
psychology, the bizarre, are needed. No verses 
or fillers can be uséd. You poet, dreamer, cynic, 
realist, romanticist—-if you have a story that you 


like, that you feel is good, let us see it. We are 
looking for something unusual, something ‘dif- 
ferent.’ Anything |unconventional, untrammeled, 


is welcome. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
and the number of words should be indicated on 
the title page. Payment at the rate of one-half 
cent a word will be made upon publication. The 
Jack o’ Lantern will be lighted once a month. 
We have thus far received many manuscripts, 
and of these we have been obliged to return the 
majority. Analysis shows lack of plot to have 
been the principal reason for rejection; the 
stories had no point, no objective; many were, 
technically, not short stories at all. Other faults 
were verbosity and carelessness in grammar, 
punctuation, and preparation of manuscript. We 
will be partial to new writers, and shall expect 
their co-operation’ in producing a magazine of 
literary merit.” 


LYRIC WEST, |THE, 1139 West 27th St., Los 


Angeles, Calif. Editor, Grace Atherton Dennen. 
Monthly ; 20c per topy, $2.00 per year. “We will 
be in the market after October 1, 1922, for short 
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Have You Imagination? 


IF YOU HAVE—A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


Photoplay producers are demand- 
ing stories. They want stories 
filled with action—stories that will 
appeal to a more discriminating 
theatre-going public. The time is 
past when any old kind of a story 
could be filmed and made into a 
success. The novelty has worn off 
of the movies—audiences are be- 
coming more critical. Not even 
fine acting will of itself suffice— 
because the theatre patrons have 
realized the value of a good story 
and they demand this background 
for their favorite stars. Conse- 
quently, as we have said, the pro- 
ducers are searching for good 
stories. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity for writers with imagination 
—with the ability to think strong, 
gripping plots full of life and action. 
Writers with this ability will be 
welcomed and will be paid well for 
their efforts. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
WANTED 


In a recent editorial appearing 
in The Writer’s Digest, Thomas 
H, Ince, the noted producer, ad- 
vises writers to “Stick to Human 
Nature.” Mr. Ince has made a 
thorough study of motion picture 
needs, and is as well or better able 
to tell what kind of stories are 
wanted than any other man. His 
message simply means that the 
public is tired of inconsequential, 
impossible stories. Instead, they 
want stories of real life—with a 
real theme and a highly dramatic 
but altogether possible plot. Plots 
of this kind are all around just 
waiting for the writer with suffi- 
cient imagination and the proper 
knowledge of photoplay techniqu: 
to cash in upon them. 


$500 TO $2,000 FOR A 
STORY 


And successful photoplay writers 
do indeed cash in. Producers will 
gladly pay from $500 to $2,000 for 
acceptable stories. That is a price 
worth working for and should be 
an incentive to every one who 
wants to put their most earnest 
efforts into their work. Today it 
is the story for which these sums 
are paid, and not the writer’s name 
or reputation. A large staff of 
readers is employed in every studio 
and every story gets a thorough 
reading in the hope that it may be 
a new masterpiece. You, if you 
have the necessary quality of imag- 
ination, are in a position to sell 
your stories for large sums as soon 
as you learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the photoplay story. 
These you will quickly find in the 


AWAITS YOU 





Read What Some of Our 
Students Say 


“T have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth 
the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at sev- 
eral times yours. Enclosed find 
$5.00 in payment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. | ae 


“I was certainly glad to see 
The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing which came by this 
morning’s mail. Of course, I 
have had no time for a thorough 
examination, but from a quick 
but not careless survey of it, I 
think you have beaten them all. 
I have four or five other courses, 
but this seems to be the most 
sensible and careful statement 
I have seen.” 
Washington, D. C. Ss. M. N. 


“I have just received your 
‘Ideal’ Course in  Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one 
of the best Courses along this 
line that I have found on the 
market. The Course is worth 
many times the price.” 
Plymouth, Texas. . & B 











IDEAL COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


This comprehensive set of lessons 
has been most carefully prepared 
to enable amateur writers. to 
quickly familiarize themselves with 
the steps necessary in the proper 
preparation of their stories. There 


ee ee 


are twenty complete lessons, in- 
cluding a sample photoplay synop- 
sis. Each lesson takes up an 
essential point and discusses it so 
clearly and concisely, that it cannot 
be misunderstood. The’ entire 
course is free from technical terms 
—every thought being expressed in 
the everyday language of the stu- 
dent. Already hundreds of am- 
bitious writers have found this 
Course to be just the help that they 
needed to start them on the right 
road. What it has done for them 
it will also do for you. 


OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Here is your chance to obtain 
this ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing at a special introductory 
price. Regularly, the Course costs 
$5.00, but at present you can secure 
it and a year’s subscription to The 
Writer’s Digest ($7 value) for only 
$5.00. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you. wish it, it is unnecessary 
for you to send any money with 
your order. Simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to us. 
When the postman delivers the 
Course to you, pay him $5.00. The 
course is yours and you will re- 
ceive the next twelve big, illus- 
trated issues of The Writer’s Digest. 
Should you for any reason find the 
Course unsatisfactory, you may 
return it within three days after 
receipt and have your money re- 
funded. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


919 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me The “Ideal” 


Course in Photoplay Writing, and 


enter my name to receive The Writer’s Digest for one year. 


CI agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers the Course. 


OUI enclose $5.00 herewith. 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the course can be 
returned within three days after its receipt and my money will be re- 
funded at once and my subscription to the magazine cancelled without 


question. 
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lyrics or longer narrative poems, about 100 to 
150 lines. We use both free or rhymed verse if 
it is poetic in thought and expression.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within about two weeks, 
and payment of $5.00 per page is made on pub- 
lication. 


ie led 


DRAMATIC NEWS, West 44th 


N. mS 75-77 
St. New York City. Editor, Edwin S. Bettel- 
heim. Weekly; 10c per copy, $4.00 per year. “We 
are not in the market for any manuscripts. Com- 


plete staff covers the work.” 

REVIEW, THE. Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. Editors, Richard F. Scholz 
and J. B. Harrison. Quarterly; 75c per copy, 
$3.00 per year. “We use articles on social, polit- 
ical, current historical, literary, scientific subjects 
related to the Pacific World, which should not 
exceed 5,000 words. Beginning with Vol. ITi, 
No. 1, The Pacific Review will be published at 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, with a reorgan- 
ized business and editorial staff. Because of this 
transference of the publication, the July issue 
will be postponed until October. This means the 
postponement and not the omission of a number.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and they do not pay for material at present. 


PACIFIC 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Managing Editor, 

L. Peabody. Monthly; 25c per copy, $3.00 per 
vear. “We use accounts of new constructive de- 
velopments in the fields of science, mechanics, 
invention, industry and discovery. Good photo- 
graphs are required whenever possible.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a few days, and 
payment is made on acceptance. 

RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, Arthur 
H. Lynch. Monthly; 25c per copy, $3.00 per year. 
“We are in the market for experiences in the 
use of radio that will interest the radio public, 
and news items concerning radio not available 
in the newspapers, also technical articles which 
possess a high standard of accuracy. We will 
pay on acceptance. The rates vary as to the kind 
of material involved, but will be about two cents 
a word.” 

RADIO NEWS, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
Editor, H. Gernsback. Monthly; 25c per copy, 
$2.50 per year. “We use articles on radio com- 
munication in theory and practice.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within two or three weeks, and 
payment is made on publication only. 

RADIO WORLD, 1493 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Roland Burke Hennessy. Weekly; 
lic per copy, $6.00 per year. Manuscripts are 
reported on within one week, and payment of 
three-fourths to 1 cent a word is paid on pub- 
lication. 


ROYAL FEATURE SE RVICE, Cleveland, 
Ohio. “We are again in the market for Short 
Stories and Serial Fiction, with themes of love, 
mystery and adventure for newspaper syndica- 
tion. No poetry or verse of any kind considered. 
All manuscripts should be sent to Royal Feature 
Service, P. O. Box 525, Cleveland, Ohio.” 
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STORIES, 25 West 45th St., 
Editor, Eleanor Ramos. 
$4.00 per year. 


New 
Semi- 
“We are 
We want 


We 


SAUCY 
York City. 
monthly; 30c per |copy, 
changing the policy of Saucy Stories. 
realistic characters, rather than trick plots. 
are getting away from the mystery story and 
going in for stories that illustrate problems of 


We especially want unusual novel- 
ettes; that is, novelettes that contain unusual 
situations and real characters. We have no hard 
and fast rules about how an author must handle 
a situation or character. If the situation is in- 
teresting, and the character life-like, he may do 
what he wants with them. We are without preju- 
dices or principles. All we ask is that a story 
be written smoothly and skillfully, and conform 
in subject matter| to the suggestion made in the 
first paragraph.” |Manuscripts are reported within 
a week, and payment of 1 to 2 cents per word 
is made on accepfance. 


modern life. 





SEMAPHOR MONTHLY, THE, 1016 Ameri- 
can Bank Bldg., Makland, Calif. “The Semaphor 
Monthly will male its initial appearance August 
1, 1922; a magadine devoted to the interest of 
railway employes and their families. This maga- 
zine desires shart stories, articles, editorials, 
verse, jokes, mystery and detective stories, love, 
domestic and railtoad stories. The only type not 
desired being sex stories.” 








SHORT STORIES, Garden City,-L. I. Editor, 
Harry E. Maule. Semi-monthly ; 25c per copy, 
$5.00 per year. “Short Stories is a vigorous all- 
fiction magazine and is in the market for mate- 
rial dealing with adventure, mystery, the out-of- 
doors, sport, business, humor, etc., of strong 
masculine appeal.| Plot and action should be the 
outstanding feature. We do not object to a 
minor love interest, but never use material which 
could be classed as having sex appeal. Short 
Stories is issued [twice a month, and each issue 
contains one complete novel, an installment of a 
serial, a novelette, and from eight to ten short 
stories. We use no photographs. Short material 
is desired, 3,000 to 10,000 words, but especially 
3,000 to 5,000 words.” Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. 

SKINNER PACKING HOUSE NEWS, Dun- 
edin, Fla. Editor! Thos. H. Hewlett. Monthly; 
10c per copy, $1.00'per year. “We are particularl; 
anxious to obtain some apple and peach and 
other fruit and vegetable stories from the New 
England States, New York State particularly. the 
Great Lake States, and the Northwest. We ar 
overstocked with California and Florida material 
We prefer illustrated stories, one or two pictures, 
not over 1,000 words in length. Our special need 
at present is for stories of new packing houses 
with pictures anywhere in the world.” Manu- 
scripts are reported) on within one week, and pay- 
ment of 1 cent a word and from 50c to $2.00 for 
photos is made on acceptance. They prefer to 
have writer state price on photos. 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Orison Swett Marden 
Monthly; 25c per copy, $2.50 per year. “Success 
Magaz ine wants fiction, good personality sketches, 
timely interviews, and articles about men and 
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An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) NOW READY 
PRICE, - . - $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve. 


The one great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regard- 
ing the market for manuscripts of every description. For twenty years recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer who 
is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to de without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. It will help writers to sell more manuscripts. It brings to the 
writer’s finger tips the pertinent, exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—anything that is good prose or verse—that 
will enable him to market his material to advantage. “1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 
is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to Sell guide for all writers. Many 
changes in the publishing world have occurred in the past year—some periodicals have 
departed this life—many more have been born. This new edition tells you of these 
changes. 

Special attention has been given to listing markets for verse. More than 100 pub- 
lications are named, that use poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction are 
named, and their requirements specifically shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs is given. 
Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Producers. 


Order today, while the lists are new. 
Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
* JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 
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THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. ; 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. ; 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


ea $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 ta S000: words... .......cccscene 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 te 3000 words... .......5.5.06- 2.00 | rates for book manuscripts of more 
$000 to 4008 WOPdS.......- 0. .0cccccece 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 td SUOO WOPKB. «6. 60occccccccese 3.20 | for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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PHOTOPLAY 
WRITERS 


= In this most 
interesting and 
instructive vol- 
ume Miss Lytton 
has developed a 
| practical guide 
for every sce- 
nario writer, giv- 
ing all necessary 
information, in- 
cluding model 
MI | | photoplays writ- 
ten out in the proper form and work- 
ing diagrams for making film versions 
of novels. 





SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


By Grace Lytton | 
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As a text it is a distinctive addition 
to the best of books dealing with the 
photoplay. Here the principles of sce- 
nario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has 
carefully avoided the theoretical and 
included only that information and in- 
struction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful sce- 
nario writer herself, Miss Lytton is 
able to clearly and readily distinguish 
the important from the unimportant 
detail. Add to this faculty her ability 
to write in a picturesque and colorful 
style that adds power to the unfolding 
of her subject throughout the entire 
book and you have here the most dis- 
tinctive, the most interesting, and the 
most valuable book of its kind now in 
print. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO Ww RITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 











women who have made or are making successes 
in life. A few photographs are used.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a week, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. 

SURVEY, THE— SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 
East 19th St., New York City. Editor, Paul U. 
Kellogg. Survey—Monthly, 20c per copy, incl. 
Graphic, $5.00 per year, Survey Graphic—Month- 
ly, 30c per copy; Graphic alone, $3.00 per year. 
“The Survey is a journal of social investigation, 
experience and practice. In addition to covering 
the news and experience in all fields of social 
work, it contains special departments on educa- 
tion, civics, health, child and family welfare, 
social organization, industry, and foreign service. 
As a co-operative enterprise in social education, 
it is unable to pay for manuscripts, but welcomes 
contributions of first-hand experience in these 
various fields. 

“The Survey Graphic is addressed to a wider 
group of readers and, in addition to the more 
graphic and outs tanding phases in the subject 
fields named, gives a broader interpretation of 
social mov i goons'r and conditions; poetry, art and 
sketches social significance are also welcome. 
Contstbations accepted are paid for on publica- 
tion at the rate of $10\per page of about 900 
words.” Manuscripts are reported on within a 
month, and payment is made on publication. 


‘couches 


STANDARD, THE, V7 St. James St., Mon- 
treal. Editor, John Gardiner. Three times 
weekly; 10c per copy, $6.00 per year. “We want 
live and well-written stories of general interest.’ 
Manuscripts are reported on immediately, and 
payment is made on publication. 

TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Henry W. Thomas. 
Semi-monthly; 15c per copy, $3.60 per year. 
“Top-Notch is a steady market for stories writ- 
ten by authors who know jhow to construct. We 
will take = any type| of a yarn, serious or 
funny, heavy or light; enough that it be clean, 
have life, and a somewhere. Any length from 
2,500 to 60,000 words. Aluthors with novels fit 
for serializing will find this an attractive market. 
In case the publisher of your book is in a hurry 
we can put the serial publication through quickly. 
We are fond of stories that are striking in their 
originality, provided that, |when supposed to be 
realistic, they do not overleap the bounds of prob- 
ability. Now and then we fun a frankly extrava- 
gant story. We make a feature of sport stories, 
short and long. They may have any sport for a 
background—baseball, basket ball, football, hockey, 
trapshooting, boat racing, hammer throwing, la 
crosse, foot-racing, track or cross-country. To 
be acceptable a sport story} should be something 
more than an account of a ssame or the way some 
player shed his yellow streak. In sport fiction we 
like plot and drama, just as| we do in other types 
of fiction. A sport tale uhfolded with a touch 
of humor is very attractive|to us. A sport story 
may run from 3,500 to 40,000 words. A _ long 
one, of course, should have ia sustained plot, built 
in with interests not strictly) of a sport character, 
but growing out of the sport interest.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment of one cent a word and up is always 
made on acceptance. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST | 


A MESSAGE to 


Amateur Writers 


This is a message to the amateur writer 
who wants to be a success in his chosen 
profession. 

There is today a larger and better oppor- 
tunity for you than was ever before offered 
to beginning writers—and it lies entirely 
with you, whether or not you will grasp it 
ind sueceed. 


Never before has there been such a demand 
for good stories. America is growing more 
ind more to be a story-reading nation. To 
fill the demand thus created, new magazines 
ire entering the field every day and estab- 
lished magazines are publishing more fiction. 
This means a greater demand for the writer's 
work and hence a greater opportunity for the 
vriter who is willing to work and study to 

ake his work just a little-better than that 
f others. It is truly a wonderful oppor- 
inity 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 


Do you really want to become a writer— 
do you just think that you do? That is 
1 question that you must settle before you go 
e step farther. Thousands of people think 
they want to be writers—they think they can 
take a pencil and a piece of paper and scrib- 
ble awhile and presto—they are writers. 
Right away they send this wonderful manu- 
ript that they have scribbled to an editor 
(any old editor—it doesn’t matter who) and 
hen that poor discouraged individual returns 
heir scribbling, they immediately quit—de- 
aring all editors to be ‘‘robbers—thieves— 
oks’’—and any other name that their 
imited vocabulary may contain. But so 
ich for people who just think they want to 
te. YOU, I am sure, have a real ambi- 
n. You are willing to study and to work 
to strive, to improve everything you do, 
d then to carefully choose the markets to 
hich you send your stories. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


For you there is real opportunity ahead. I 
ive yet to find an editor who is not con- 
nually on the lookout for good stories— 
nething new—something different. They 
waiting to welcome the new writer who 
in give them that. 
Of course, you must work—but aren't you 
ling to do a little work—isn’t it worth it 
see your stories printed and to have the 
ors asking for more—offering you a good 
for your efforts? Certainly you are 
ing—this old world wasn’t arranged so 
people get paid ‘Yor doing nothing not 
n in the writing profession. There are 
ts for the writer though which enable 
m to lessen the work required—to arrive at 





the desired goal by the shortest path. These 
are not mysterious, jealously guarded secvets, 
but they are simply the facts that every 
writer must learn either through repeated 
trials involving much time and wearisome 
effort or through a study of the experiences 
of successful writers. 


HOW YOU CAN LEARN 


The next question naturally is where are 
you to find the experiences of prominent writ- 
ers and especially to find them so presented 
as to be of greatest benefit to you. Today 
that question is easily answered because THE 
“IDEAL”’ COURSE LN SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ING was prepared to meet that problem. Here 
in this most comprehensive set of lessons you 
will find just that information that ycu need 
to start you on the road to success. Care- 
fully prepared, so that no detail is omitted, 
these lessons are so condensed and arranged 
as to make each point perfectly clear. The 
“IDEAL”’ COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ING is the actual experience of successful 
writers set down in a logical form for your 
guidance. A careful study of this Course 
will carry you a long way towards the real- 
ization of your ambitions. 


HOW IT ASSISTS YOU 


A glance at the subject of some of the 
twenty-five helpful lessons in THE ‘‘IDEAL”’ 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING will 
show you how this Course covers the art of 
story writing thoroughly—bringing to you 
information from every angle and thus en- 





abling you to take advantage of every ‘‘trick’’ 
known to the experienced writer, in develop- 
ing your stories. ‘‘The Importance of Good 
Titles’’ is a subject little realized by many 
amateurs, and yet here is cause of many 
failures. This lesson will set YOU right and 
prevent failure from that cause. ‘‘How 
Suspense is Brought About’’ is another point 
that every writer must know. ‘‘Putting in 
Atmosphere and Color, to Convey Feeling,’’ 
“Stories that People Want,’’ ‘‘Questions to 
Ask Yourself Before Beginning,’’ and many 
other points of equal value are set forth in 
a manner that will make you familiar with 
the proper methods of going about your work. 
Every lesson carries home a vital essential to 
your success—if you are ambitious—and I 
know you are—here is your chance to get 
started right. And because you want to start, 
we have for you 


A BIG SPECIAL OFFER 


The price of THE ‘“‘IDEAL’’ COURSE IN 
SHOR1 STORY WRITING is $5.00. It is 
worth far more when one considers the im- 
mense amount of help that is to be found in 
it, but that was the price originally set and 
we have decided to let the writers benefit by 
it. We are making a SPECIAL OFFER at 
this time of THE “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN 
SHORT STORY WRITING and a year’s sub- 
sc iption to THE WRITER'S DIGEST, which 
amounts in all to $7.00 FOR THE SPECIAL 
PRICE OF ONLY $5.00. This is an oppor- 
tunity to get the two greatest aids that any 
writer can ask at a greatly reduced price. 
Send your order in NOW. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


917 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT 


STORY WRITING and enter my 
DIGEST for one year. 


name to receive THE WRITER'S 


I agree to pay mai! carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the Course 
and 12 numbers of the magazine. It is understood that, if I am not satis- 
fied, the course can be returned within three days after its receipt and 
my money will be refunded in full at once, and my subscription to the 


magazine cancelled, without question. 


















Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 



























With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 
Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 
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WANTED! 
The writing fraternity to become acquainted with our 
unexcelled typing, revision and critical service. 
Markets free. 
“Highly pleased’’—verdict of clients. 
LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
30 Deadrick Building Knoxville, Tenn. 

















APPEARANCE “TELLS THE TALE.” 


It also sells the tale. Only 45c a thousand words 
to make your manuscript presentable to busy critics 
and appraisers. We type accurately and punctuate 
correctly, with one rate to all. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
6801 Euclid Ave. Suite 214 Clevelnd, O. 




















READING AND CRITICISM. 


Poetry—Careful reading and criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 


In Care of The Writer’s Digest 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
















MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 
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TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New tea City. 
Editor, Robert M. McBride. Monthly; 35c per 
copy, $4.00 per year. “Travel will be glad to 
consider any manuscript} on travel containing 
good descriptions and a c¢rtain amount of human 
interest. At present we| are particularly inter- 
ested in having European jand American subjects. 
No article is ever published without a consider- 
able number of good illustrative photographs. 
Please do not send any nz irrative pre-eminently 
personal in its nature.’ Manuscripts are reported 
on within a week or so, and payment of one cent 
a word, and from 50 certs to $2.00 for photo- 
graphs is made on publication. 

WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, THE, 
Stovel Bldg., Winnipeg,| Man. Editor, J. 1. 
Mitchell. Monthly; l5c per copy, $1.00 per year. 
“We use stories from three to four thousand 
words in length appealing! to the Western Cana- 
dian family home; also articles and poetry of a 
similar nature. The Westérn Home Monthly cir- 
culates almost entirely or the farm and small 
town homes of Western Canada.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is made on publication. 

WIDE WORLD M AGAZINE, THE, 8&3 Duane 
St. New York City. Editor, Francis Arthur 
Jones (American representative). Monthly; 20c 
per copy, $2.00 per year. | “We deal with ‘fact’ 
not ‘fiction.’ Stories of real adventure are always 
acceptable. Tales of travel, queer experiences, 
curious sports and pastimes, etc., are liked. Arti- 
cles and stories must be! sent to the Editor, 
Wide World Magasine, Solithampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Contributors would 
be well to write Mr. Jones first in order to find 
out if the subjects are likely to suit. Photo- 
graphs are used, but they must be curious and out 
of the ordinary.” Manuscripts are reported on 
within about a month, and |payment, the rates of 
which vary according to yalue of contribution, 
is made on acceptance. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, Boston, 
Mass. “The Companion is not a children’s paper, 
but is for general family réading. In general, it 
desires stories that will especially interest girls 
and stories that will especially interest boys; but 
it also desires stories that if read aloud will in- 
terest everyone in the family, whether young or 
old. It welcomes humor and pathos, but not 
pessimism. As it is a family paper, it does not 
publish fiction of a sensational or morbid or 
neurotic character. It does not print stories of 
a romantic, sentimental type. It does not use 
stories that are primarily love stories, although 
it occasionally admits to its columns stories in 
which there is a secondary and incidental love 
interest. Fiction for The Companion should deal 
with American life of this| day and generation. 
Dialect stories are undesirable. The Companion 
does not desire distinctly juvenile stories except 
for its Children’s Page, whete nursery jingles and 
stories of not more than a thousand words sult- 
able for readers less than twelve years old are 
printed. Specifically, The Cpmpanion uses stories 
from 3,000 to 4,000 words in length, when they 
are especially interesting in their portrayal ot 
character as well as in their narration of incident ; 
stories from 1,500 to 2,000 words in length; and 
stories of adventure from 1,500 to 2,500 words 
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-— Srory WRITING.TAUGHT =| 


HARRY N 


6459 Hillegass 


THE WRIT 
_ OEISLIRSRR SSRIS eo CSCC CU CO TOE 


SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD PB 


Short stories are criticized for one dollar each. You may send 
your stories now for a prompt reading and a frank report. 
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ICGREGOR 


Oakland, California 





OPINIONS OF WRITERS > 
“T have sold to Metropolitan Magazine the story which you criticized for me, Here’s how!” ez 
we shall always hold myself as greatly your debtor for most painstaking and intelligent HSS 
instruction,” ne 
believe your criticism_and advice are worth double the money, yes, and a lot more.” ioe 
“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.’ Ss 
“Your thorough, painstaking analysis is a revelation to me.’ We 
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WRITECRAFT ERS * 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH« WRITER'S DIGEST 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 








Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 





INTERESTING NEWS! 


FOR 


WRITERS 


Address 
EDWARD J. LAY 
317 Temple Bldg.—108 S. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 








WESTERN STORIES, Books, Articles and 
Songs written, revised and criticized. 


JOEL SHOMAKER 
Ye Olde Editor 








4116 Aiken Ave. Seattle, Wash. 





WRITERS: Let me do your copying and 
revising. Business letters written, proc- 
essed, mailed. Satisfaction or your 
money back. 


HARVEY’S TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU. 
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PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell, formerly Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s Weekly, and now asso- 
ciate of Professor Walter B. Pitkin, an- 
nounces that he is giving professional train- 
ing in short story writing by personal cor- 
respondence to those who cannot come to 
New York to study with him or Professor 
Pitkin. This announcement is intended 
only for those who are willing to face the 
truth, and to pay for personal instruction. 
Inquiries will be gladly answered. Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 West 192nd St. New York 








I SELL 
Books, plays, motion pictures, magazine fic- 
tion. All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s 
personal attention. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 
Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 


competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 








HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








AUTHORS! 


If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N 


write 


Galveston, Texas 























in length, if exciting and plausible. There is a 
limited demand for verse and for short articles, 
instructive or entertaining, of less than 800 words. 
Sometimes an article of 2,500 or 3,000 words will 
be found available, but in general the need of 
The Companion is, not for articles, but for fiction. 
Available manuscripts are paid for upon accept- 
ance, but at no fixed rat¢. At present The Com- 
panion is limiting its bubing to manuscripts ex- 
ceptionally good in themselves and especially 
well suited to the current needs of the paper.” 

| 


aoa 


KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, 
Manistee, Mich. Editor, J. H. Shults. Semi- 
monthly; 20c per copy, 75c per year. “We are 
especially in need of helpful hints and sugges- 
tions in child training by kindergartners who are 
actively engaged in the work. We can also use 
a very few short storiqs and short poems for 


the smallest children.” 





Juvenile Publications 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 109 Walnut Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. Editor| Miss B. M. Whitman. 
Weekly from October td June, inclusive; 3c per 
copy, 75c per year. “We need short stories 
1,000 words and less, for children under 14 years 
of age; also short versts and poems for same, 
especially for kindergarten age. Our material is 
without pay except for one copies when pub- 
lished.” Manuscripts afe reported on immedi- 
ately. | 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S [PAPER and PICTURE 
WORLD, 1816 Chestnyt St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Dr. James McConaughy. Monthly in 
weekly parts. Y. P. Pi, 55c per year; P. W., 
40c per year. “For the Young People’s Paper 
we desire stories or articles adapted to interest 
and benefit young people from twelve to twent”. 
Every story should impress a lesson, not by 
formal preaching or moral, but by creating an 
atmosphere that inspires young people with such 
qualities as patience, diligence, helpfulness, faith, 
courage, sympathy with others, loyalty to Christ, 
and a determination to make things better. Such 
stories should usually not exceed 2,200 words, but 
occasionally one to run through several numbers 
and not to exceed 13,000 words may be av =. 
Shorter articles, of from 800 to 1,600 words, 
subjects from nature, biography, invention, * Hs 
especially if accompanied by photographs for il- 
lustration, may also be found useful. 

“For the Picture World we desire stories and 
incidents of from 400 to 800 words, impressing 
such moral and religious truths as appeal to 
children under twelve. Verses, especially with 
accompanying drawings, are also acceptable. 

“In both the Young People’s Paper and tlic 
Picture World, stories illustrating the particular 
truth taught by any International Uniform Sun- 
day-school Lesson will have special value. They 
must be submitted six months in advance of tlie 
date of the lesson. Photographs. interesting in 
themselves and really illustrating the article or 





story they accompany, will add to its accept- 
ability.” 
Trade Publications 
CAMERA CRAFT, 703 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. Editors, Dr. H. D’Arcy Power and 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


FOR THE WRITERS WORKSHOP 


HE successful writer has a well equipped workshop just as the successful 

engineer or the successful man in any other profession has. The chief 

tools for the writer are his books—and especially those books dealing with 
various phases of his profession. The following is a list of practical books of 
great value to everyone who writes: 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 


This is the most comprehensive and practical book for writers ever published. 
The work was planned to put into compact form the most valuable material printed 
during past years. It includes “A course in Short Story Writing,” a series of articles 
which consider every phase of the art of the short story, introduction in their 
entirety. “How to Write English,” a series of five articles, with other essays, cover 
the study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., from the writer’s stand- 
point. “The Making of Verse,” a series, with other articles offer a complete exposition 
of the making of verse. 

Among the many subjects treated are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel 
and Song Writing. The 133 chapters in this book treat practically, concisely, inspir- 
ingly every phase of authorship and the technique of all form of literary composition. 
Chapters which have helped many writers are “Advice of Authors Who Have ‘Arrived,’ ” 
“Cashable Versatility,” “The Story of the Day,” “Theme and Motive in Fiction,” 
“Verbs of Speech with Variations,” “Naming Characters, with List of Names,” “Hack 
Writing: Some of its Methods,” “Dime Novels,” “The Making of Verse.” 

This volume means an amount of helpful information, for all who write, that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


The Fiction Factory Rhymes and Meters 


By John Milton Edwards. By Horatio Winslow. 
A writer who made ‘thousands of 
dollars by setting up a story-mill tells 
how he did it, and gives a record of his 
work in this instructive, stimulating 
book. The Boston Transcript says: 
“This book should be in the hands of 
everyone who wants to write for a liv- 
ing and everyone interested in how 
authors do their work.” 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. Price, 75 cents postpaid. 


The 36 Dramatic Situations 


By Georges Polti (Translated by Lucile Ray). 


This is a practical manual for versi- 
fiers; offers an understandable, easily 
applied treatment of Verse Making in 
General, Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, 
Subtleties of Versification, The Quatrain 
and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other 
French Forms, Types of Modern Verse, 
The Song, Verse Translation. 


A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer. The author read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and resolved 
their basic story material into fundamental categories. A true philosophic considera- 
tion, practical in every respect, makes available to every writer all the possible 


material that life offers. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Any one or all of these books will be sent to you fully postpaid upon receipt of 
the price shown above. The books are all sold under our money-back guarantee: 
if you are not satisfied with a book, return it to us within three days after receipt 
and your money will be immediately refunded. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


916 BUTLER BUILDING, CINCINNATI. 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


HOW fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
, sections of our 
HOW 10 SYNDICATE modern newspa- 


MANUSCRIPTS ices les tn me 
By FELIX J. KOCH limited field to the 


ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 

This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 

If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
920 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
920 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid. 


Name 








Edgar Felloes. Monthly; lic per copy, $1.50 per 
year. “We use practical photographic articles 
suitable to amateur, advanced amateur, pictorial, 
commercial and professional photographers. We 
pay only for technical articles, and then upon 
acceptance, and report on manuscripts within three 
weeks.” 

CORSETS AND LINGERIE, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. Editor, J. H. Bowman. Month- 
ly; 15¢ per copy, $1.50 per year. “We use articles 
on successful corset departments and how they 
became successful; interviews with corset and 
lingerie buyers; articles on successful corset turn- 
overs; descriptions of new corset departments, 
etc.” Manuscripts are reported on at once, and 
payment of one cent a word, unless it is some- 
thing very special, is made on publication. 

DODGE IDEA, THE, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Editor, Harry Botsford. Monthly ; 25c per copy, 
$2.00 per year. “We buy only a limited amount 
of matter pertinent to, factory executives. Mat- 
ter must be well written and interesting—con- 
structive in value and up- -to-the-minute. How to 
cut production costs, iow to speed up sales, in- 
crease production, detrease shipping accidents, 
lower labor turn-over,|how to buy better—all of 
these things can be used. If I could only get 
real business fiction!} Stories of the ‘Moses 
Irons’ type—sans lov¢ interest and brimful of 
action and rom< f i i . 
there any writers who can fill the bill? We re- 
port in three days, pay on publication at rate of 
one-half to one cent a word. I don’t have a 
rejection slip in the office, and I never return a 
manuscript without telling the writer why it is 
not suitable. The editor had a year and a half 
of free-lance writing, and his first act as an editor 
was to consign all rejection slips to the waste- 
basket. If you want to write for The Dodge 
Idea just consider yourself a factory executive, 
a president, a purchasing agent, a sales manager, 
office manager, superintendent, production man- 
ager. Have you anything worth while to tell 
32,000 of them? If you have, send it in, and see 
if the editor agrees with you.” 


DYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 301 
Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Canada. ‘We are open 
to receive anything in the way of manuscripts 
which would be suitable for publication as pamph- 
lets, small books, etc., for any of the various 
trades, or for manuscripts on general topics which 
would interest the public. We are publishers 
of hotel and restaurant magazines, and would be 
glad to look over material relative to these trades. 
Unsolicited manuscripts will not be returned un 
less accompanied by sufficient return postage. 


FINANCIAL NEWS, THE, Phoenix City, 
Ala. “The Financial News is in the market for 
short articles of general interest to business men. 
Will pay one-half cent a word. Nothing more 
than 500 words accepted. Payment on publication. 
Will not deal with agencies. Publication reaches 
small business men in this section.” 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURER AND 
ARTISAN, Grand Rapi ds, Mich. Editor, W. V. 
Morrow. Monthly ; 20c per copy, $2.00 per year. 
“We use concisely written articles on topics oi 
interest to the furniture manufacturer, particu- 
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Service for Writers 


EVERY . WEEK—while it is STILL NEWS; 
before editors are flooded—ALL THE NEWS OF 
MANUSCRIPT MARKETS. 

New magazines, changes in editorial policies, prize 
competitions, greeting card publishers, etc. This 
service costs—not $10 a year—but less than one cent 
a day, only $3.60 a year. 15 cents for a specimen. 
The Editor—THE AUTHOR’S WEEKLY—T. W. D., 
Book Hill Highland Falls, N. Y. 


$1,750.00 in Cash Prizes for Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays 


See The Black Cat at newsdealers, or send 15 cents 
for new issue to W. D., Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
New York. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and ac- 
curately typed. One carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. Corrections free. Low 
revision rate. Quality work, quick service. 
One trial will convince. 


THE AUTHORS’ AID 
32-A Brattle St. Portland, Maine 











SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! Music composed to your song 

ems at reasonable prices by expert composers. Our work is 
strictly first-class, and the best on the market, regardless of other's 
prices. Criticism of song poem, 25 cents in coin. Revision of 
song poem $2.00. Also Vaudeville acts, sketches, monologues, 
special songs, and music. Special written material of all kinds 
for the Vaudeville stage. Send song _— today, enclose postage 
for return of same if unavailable. Cash must accompany all orders. 
Best of reference. For a fair and square deal address: 


FRANK E. MILLER, Composing, Revising, and Song Writing 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, New York. 





AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU AND LITERARY 
AGENCY 





Randal J. Carnes, General Manager 

Mrs. Nellie Stout, Literary Editor 

E. P. Dodson, Manager Printing Dept. 

D. Creamer-Carnes, Secretary. 

B. B. Beall, Song and Song-Poem Editor. 

H. E. Christian, Manager Typewriting Dept. 
The largest and best equipped literary 

agency in the world. Unequalled service in 

short-story, poem, photoplay, song, song- 

poem and novel criticism, revision, typing 

and marketing. Writer’s stationery, includ- 

ing printed letterheads and envelopes, fur- 

nished promptly and at lowest rates. 


Write for terms, samples and testimonials. 





AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


Box 388 Tallapoosa, Georgia 














MANUSCRIPTS typed and revised by 
expert stenographer. Correct technical 
form, spelling and punctuation assured. 
Write for terms and samples. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 

BUREAU 


234 North Main St. Rushville, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 
Outgoing and return, 100 of 
each size, printed on Kraft 
paper, for $3.25. 
E. D. HAMMER, 
1140 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Let an experienced typist do your Typing 
and Revising. 
First class work. Rates: 30c per 1000 words. 


MRS. IRENE WEATHERLY 
Holland, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 

G. S. WOOD 


Newark, =: Delaware 











Highest Class Manuscript Typing, 
65c thousand words. 


ReVIGMEE 00%sa5keneseas 40c thousand words 
Revising and typing. .$1.25 thousand words 
ypu: BREIRE. oo 5 can gate xe es 02 per line 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
409 Seaboard Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 

Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 

FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels 
and Poems neatly and accurately typed. 
Rates and samples sent upon request. 


ADA I. KORNHAUS 
Authors’ Representative 
Box 99 Adrian, Missouri 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND NEATLY 
in a manner that is sure to please you. 50c 
per 1000 words. Return postage paid. 
ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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THERE’S A 
DIFFERENCE 


in song work. Music publishers 
know the difference in ICE music 
and the ordinary kind. There may 
be a slight difference in the first 
cost, but our charge for a guaran- 
teed first-class musical setting is 
rock-bottom when the quality of 
the music is considered. 


LEE ICE AGENCY 


Better Song Work 
Revising, Composing, Copying 


Sistersville, W. Va. 








WRITERS! 
You are entitled to the best in typing and 
revising for your money. 
Weare pleasing scores of authors monthly. 
\ card will bring samples of our work. 


RM eo ocPS cig x Se reo. «ate 50c per 1000 words 
With feVISING..:.. 6. 6600 75c per 1000 words 
REE oN eraie's arccuneie paces emerges 2c per line 


Special rates for manuscripts containing 
over ten thousand words. 
* We also maintain an up-to-date list of 
markets for our clients. 


BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
115% Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 








MSS. Criticized, Typed and Marketed. 


Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Type- 
writing with carbon copy, errors corrected, 
50c a thousand words or part thereof. If 
editorial revision is wanted, with or without 
typing, submit manuscript for estimate of 
cost. Est. 1912. Send stamp for further 
particulars and references. 


WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent 
569-571 W. 150th Street New York City 











The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 

Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 


bring you circulars. 
SERVICE BUREAU 


THE WRITERS’ 
DOVE 








larly the business and — sides of the in- 
dustry.” Manuscripts ar reported on within one 
week, and payment, whidh is made on value of 
the article, is made on publication.” 

GOOD HARDWARE, 709 Sixth Ave. New 
York City. Editor, J. W. Greenberg. Monthly; 
10c per copy, $1.00 per year. “We use articles 
of from 200 to 1,000 words on ideas, stunts, plans 
and methods that will be of interest to the retail 
hardware merchant. Also personality stories of 
about 1,500 words dealing with the unusual store, 
or the hardware merchant who has made a suc- 
cess in an unusual way. |These should be illus- 
trated with interesting photographs. Our present 
special need is for short articles, jokes, and photo- 
graphs.” Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week to ten days after receipt, and payment of 
one cent a word or better, |jaccording to the merit 
of the contribution, is made on acceptance. 





GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD, 


Kelsey Building, Grand Kapids, Mich. Editor, 
J. A. Gary. Monthly; 30c per copy, $3.00 per 
year. “We can use articles of 1,000 to 2,000 


words on the methods used by successful furni- 
ture merchants to increase their volume, reduce 
their overhead or improve their service. Photo- 
graphs are used.” Their rote of payment is $6.0! 
per thousand words and $2.)0 per photograph, on 
publication. 

PETROLEUM AGE, Steger Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Semi-monthly; lic aa copy, $2.00 per year. 
“We use filling station practice and development 
articles on marketing of petroleum products.” 
Manuscripts are reported on immediately, and 
payment is made on publication. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER, 63 E. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, C. \R. Thomas. Month- 
ly; 15c per copy, $1.00 per ydar. “Articles on the 
life and accomplishments of \men trained as engi- 
neers in work not of an jengineering nature; 
human relation and service| to public of engi- 
neers.” Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment of abot a cent a word is 
made on publication. 








ae, 


PROGRESSIVE GROCER, THE, 709 Sixth 


Ave., New York City. Editar, J. W. Greenberg. 
Monthly; 10c per copy, $1.00|per year. “We use 
articles of from 200 and 1,000 words on ideas, 


stunts, plans and methods thalt will be of interest 
to the retail grocer. Also pérsonality stories of 
about 1,500 words, dealing with the unusual store 
or the grocer who has made P success in an un- 
usual- way. These should be 'illustrated with in- 
teresting photographs.” Manuscripts are reported 
within one week to ten days after receipt, and 
payment of one cent a word pr better, according 
to merit of the contribution, lis made on accept- 
ance. 

300 West llth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. “We desire feature articles or human 
interest stories of farmers Bnd breeders who 
have made a success with Hereford cattle for 
the News Service of the Ametican Hereford As- 
sociation. Material may rangd from 300 to 1,500 
words in length. ‘Success’ stories are particu- 
larly desired. When possible,| pictures of Here- 


NEWS SERVICE, 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 








DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
Correct Form. 
Work Unsurpassed. 
Neatness and accuracy our motto. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








A MASTERPIECE! That is what you will 
consider your manuscript when it has 
been typed by me. Unusual service at 
usual rates. 

THE BUSINESS BUREAU 
Frances L. Schadde, Mgr. 
Box 356, Creston, Iowa 


9 . 
There’s NO BUNK in these 
. 9 . 
Writers’ Aids 

No padding, either. All of these helps are honest, 
straightforward, material prepared out of actual ex- 
perience in making $4,000 a year by free lance 
writing. 

These writers’ aids will help YOU get more 
money out of writing. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR 
TRADE PAPERS. 36 pages. Lists 90 trade papers 
that are easiest to sell to and best pay and tells 
what they pay. Price $1.50. 

SUCCESSFUL SYNDICATING. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in syndicating own work to 225 papers 
epitomized in 3,800 words. Price $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY SELLING PHOTOS. 
Lists over 100 American markets paying up to $50 
for a single print. Price, fifty cents. 

WHAT EVERY FICTION WRITER OUGHT 
TO KNOW. Who biggest fiction publishers are, 
what types of stories now sell best, rates paid, etc. 
Lists ALL the leading American fiction publishers. 
Price, fifty cents, 

LIST OF 200 PUBLICATIONS buying my manu- 
scripts during past three years with their addresses 
and rates paid. Price, fifty cents. 

FIVE ASSIGNMENTS THAT WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU. Tell me your experiences in 
writing and I’ll frame five special assignments for 
you alone, telling you where to get the material, how 
to write it and where to send it. This is the plan 
on which I work and by which I make $350 a month 
and this plan can also make money for you. Price 
of five assignments, $2. 

Get these writers’ aids and get more money out 
of your writing NOW. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


1920 Spy Run Ave. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














AUTHORS! 
Send your Manuscripts to 
THE TYPEWRITIST 
2116 Pearl Place Jacksonville, Fla. 
to be typewritten in correct technical form 
for publication. 
Rates: 50c to 75c per 1000 words. 


WRITERS: Your revising and typing of 
Manuscripts, Poems and _ Photoplays 
neatly done. Standard form. Write for 
prices. 

Writers’ Typing and Revising Bureau 

2420 Roosevelt St. Fort Worth, Tex. 














ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Stories or Photoplays. 50c per 1000 words. 


One carbon copy. 


IRA H. ROSSON 
Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 











SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 


Our typing and revising department is 
equipped to give you prompt attention and 
expert service at a moderate cost. YOUR 
satisfaction is our’ aim. Postal brings 
rates, etc. 

NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Equitable Building. Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS: Your manuscripts revised and 
typed. All kinds of copy work done. 
Rates reasonable. Let us quote prices. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

1109 E. Fourth St. Pueblo, Colo. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories —— Plays —— _ Scenarios 


REVISED—TYPED 
Revision, 75c per 1,000 words, 


Typing, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Including carbon copy. 
VIVIAN L. SAUNDERS 
4751 Langley Ave. Chicago, IIl. 











Typing Circular Letters, Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Addressing Envelopes. 
Reasonable Rates. 


THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 
Fisher, La. 
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MY WORK IS GUARANTEED 


Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service 
in the Criticism, Revising and Typing of 
short stories, photoplays, poems, song 
lyrics or any other literary material. 


Write for full information, or submit 
manuscripts for estimate without obligation 
to you. 


Ask for my unique plan by which you 
may secure service free. 


W. E. POINDEXTER 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 








THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
736 W. Euclid Ave. Spokane, Wash. 








BOOK MSS. By new, unusual authors 
wanted. Immediate reading and report. 
Ordinary royalty proposition wherever 
possible. 

DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
Publishers 


308-310 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! 
Have your manuscripts typed in accept- 
able form demanded by publishers and 
producing companies. Rates reasonable. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 

ASSOCIATION 
Sturgis ‘=: Michigan 








SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Our work stands a test that will compete 
with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 

ARTHUR BROS. 
5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








AUTHORS! We render service that helps the sale 
of your productions. Typing, criticizing and revis- 
ing is done at fair rates. We also furnish courses 
in the various departments of authorship that excel 
in value at prices within the reach of all. Terms 
and details furntshed on request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2252 Sierra Madre St. Pasadena, Cal. 











AUTHORS! You write, we type. Good 
work. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
service. Return postage paid. Typing, er- 
rors corrected, 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. The best is the cheapest. 


WRITERS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 537, Austin, Texas. 

















! 


ford herds, owners, young fblk on the farm, etc., 
should accompany the manpscript. Payment is 
made at the rate of one c¢dnt a word or more. 
Manuscripts are considered! promptly. Address 
all manuscripts to the Editor.” 


RURAL LIFE, 717 Dahlia St., W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Editor, tmer : Reynolds. 
Monthly; 5c per copy, 50c per year. “Our field 
includes the Atlantic Coast states from Maine 
to North Carolina. We can hse only such articles 
as are especially suited to farming conditions in 
these states. At present we are well supplied 
with contributed articles. Weé have our own corps 
of ew correspondents and our space is lim- 
ited 


SHEEP AND GOAT hamid MAGA- 
ZINE, Central National Hank Building, San 
Angelo, Texas. Editor, James T. Elliott. Month- 
ly; lic per copy, $1.50 per year. “We use arti- 
cles on matters of interest to|stockmen in general 
and of sheep and goat raisers'in particular. Arti- 
cles on financial or economi¢ subjects having a 
bearing upon the wool andj| mohair industries.’ 
Manuscripts are reported on | within two to four 
weeks, and payment, which dépends entirely upon 
the matter accepted, is made on publication, 








Sporting Publications 


CHEVROLET REVIEW, Advertising Divi- 
sion, Chevrolet Motor Co., Détroit, Mich. Editor, 
Kenneth W. Gardner. Monthly; 50c per year. 
“We use articles and timely news stories on motor 
transportation, and outdoor life with motoring 
background.” Manuscripts are reported on within 
ten days, and payment is made on publication. 


RUDDER, THE, 9 “Murray St, New York 
City. Editor, Gerald T. White. Monthly; 25c 
per copy, $2.00 per year. “We use no fiction. 
Cruise stories made in power boats and written 
by experienced boatmen are acceptable. Other- 
wise only technical matter in connection with 
yacht operation and racing. We do not purchase 
poetry. Our present special need is for technical 
matter by experts.” Manuscripts are reported 
on by the next mail, and payment, which varies 
from $5 per page upwards, is made on publication. 





SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST, Butler Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ‘We use seasonable stories of out- 
door life from 1,200 to 2,000 words on trapping. 
hunting, and dog stories, with photographs.” 
Manuscripts are reported on upon receipt, and 
payment is made on publication. 





Greeting Card Publishers 


BOSTON LINE, THE, 178 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. “The Boston Line consists entirely 
of Christmas cards and booklets, with a very few 
New Year, Birthday and Everyday Greeting num- 
bers, but no Valentine, Easter, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving or other seasons. It is well to 
remember that the sentiment must not be just a 
statement of fact; it must convey actual greet- 
ings or best wishes and good cheer. Sentiments 
should not be over four lines each in verse, or a 
short piece of prose is equally good. Sentiments 
may be submitted to this Company during July, 
August, September, and October, and should be 
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How “Bub” BELLINGER MADE AN “AEROPLANE 
Scoop” THAT BroucHt Him Quick PROMOTION 


town weekly for only a few months, but he knew 

news values—and he knew that NEWS IS NEWS 
ONLY WHEN IT’S FRESH. “Bud” was also corre- 
spondent for a big city daily, and had learned before he 
started out after his first news story, the great news- 
gathering value of making friends. So when the head 
of a large organization whose plant was located in the 
town where he worked, committed suicide one night after 
a stormy meeting of the board of directors, “‘Bud’’ was 
pounding out his copy within a half 


‘Be BELLINGER had been working on a small 


the journalistic world, if you are properly equipped with 
the fundamentals of news-writing. All these valuable 
points, and many others, you readily grasp from the 
easily studied pages of the “IDEAL” Course—a pains- 
taking guide for every ambitious news-writer. 


A Proper Start is the Battle Half Won 


To succeed in ANY undertaking, you must first know 
HOW TO START and HOW TO PROCEED. The 
“IDEAL” Course was prepared for this specific purpose. 
You know BEFORE you start out 
after your first story JUST HOW 




















hour after the startling event oc- r ~ ; R 
curred. He knew just where to go - 2 ng Nt te to write it 
to get the facts and he realized that ARE YOU WILLING ‘ ae ee ee eee ene 
no time could be lost in getting his TO LEARN? oné how to handle ¢ RAPIDLY 
‘ A - and SATISFACTORILY. 
story into print—he knew what it : - 
s. aehs rae : Thousands of people set out to The rest is entirely up to YOU. 
meant to his “big chief’’ in the city . 
—and bs Weed a SN ee become writers every year. They If you are constantly on the alert 
= eo os y soon find that success in writing for news, and know it when you 
should be a real ge is - just as in any other profession, run across it—you’ll soon attract 

He wouldn’t even trust the wires, requires a knowledge of certain the attention of your “big chief” 
and the next fastest mode of travel fundamental principles. This can sust as “Bud” Bellinger did 
was the air. He routed a local only be acquired through study J & : 

i i and practice. a . ° 
arknee Sat 3t tae we pein vane cian of them immediately lose This IS Your Big Opportunity 
$100 to make the trip without a “ Pe : 

ae : their ambition. They are un- Grasp It Quickly 
minute’s delay. They arrived safely willing to learn—are afraid of . 
and “‘Bud”’ rushed breathlessly into work. Others start studying im- The price of the “IDEAL” 
the night editor’s office and pushed mediately. They secure all of the Course is 5.00, and the yearly sub- 
his big story under that austere oe gen ge ig “ante yun scription to THE WRITER’S DI- 

‘at . a y : 
official’s nose. He looked over it again, then they go out and prac- GEST is $2.00. YOU can secure 
hurriedly, Fine work, young fel- tice what they have learned. They both for only $5.00—but you MUST 
low,” he said, “just heard the rumor are the ones who are willing to NOT DELAY, for this special offer 
—verified it by wire—we’ll beat ’em study. It is they who win success, may be withdrawn at any time. 
To which cl do YOU belong? : 
on the street by hours.” And he owe ee ee —— RIGHT NOW is the time to start. 
. 





4 Clip the coupon at the bottom of 





dashed off to start the special 
edition. 

“Bud” received a mighty fine check for that ‘“‘scoop,” 
and a few days later an invitation to join the staff of 
the big city daily at a salary figure just double his 
former one. And he’s just getting started, he says! So 
you can figure out for yourself where he’ll eventually 
land in his journalistic career. 

Of course, there are lots of ‘“‘Bud Bellingers’’ writing 
news all over the country. These wide-awake “news 
hounds” have fully prepared themselves—they are all set 
for anything that “breaks” overnight, in the morning or 
afternoon, And you'll find that a big majority of them 
learned the “how to” of successful news gathering, writ- 
ing and handling through the thorough, yet easily 
understood 


‘IDEAL’? COURSE IN NEWSWRIT- 
ING AND CORRESPONDENCE 


This thorough set of lessons teach every essential con- 
nected with news-writing. You quickly learn how news 
gathering ability is acquired; you learn what “love of the 
game” is; you realize that there are certain essential 
stepping stones in every journalistic career; you learn 
that by setting your goal within certain bounds and con- 
stantly striving to attain it, you will get somewhere in 


this page and mail it to us TODAY. 
When the mail carrier delivers your Course, pay him 
$5.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve 
numbers of the magazine. Our money-back guarantee, 
backed by a national reputation for fair dealing among 
thousands of satisfied customers of many years standing, 
gives you complete protection. You can pay the mail 
carrier knowing that you will get full value for your 
money—or get your money back. That’s the ONLY 
way we have ever done business. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
917 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and 
Correspondence. I agree to pay the mail carrier $5.00 
in full settlement for both the Course and the next 
twelve numbers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the Course 
and the magazine can be returned within three days 
after receipt, and my money will be refunded immediately 
without question. 
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AN AUTHOR OF EXPERIENCE 


Who has met with a very fair measure of success 
during the past ten years, is open to assist young 
writers and beginners with help and advice in regard 
to their own manuscripts. If you will send me one 
of your stories I will give it a careful reading and 
send you a straightforward criticism, make sugges- 
tions for alterations if considered necessary, give you 
the benefit of my own experience, and advise you as 
to the most suitable market for submitting it to. 

My fee is $1.00 per thousand words, and if my 
advice is not entirely to your satisfaction the fee will 
be promptly returned without fuss or argument. 


Address: 
P. HAROLD ARCHER, 


Post Box 463 Kalamazoo, Mich. 








AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 
neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, Ic per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 








LEARN SONG-CRAFT! 
Send your Favorite eight - to - sixteen - line 
Lyric and ONE DOLLAR, any safe way, 
for Enrollment, First Lessons, Complete 
Typewritten Analysis, and New Assignment. 
LOUIS C. MAROLF, M. A. 
Box 181 Wilton Junction, Iowa. 








AUTHORS get into direct touch with your 
markets. Write for a copy of “Marketing 
Your Manuscripts,” giving a list of pub- 
lishers and indicating the types of manu- 
script desired. 25 cents a copy. 


WASHINGTON TYPING BUREAU 
1744 C St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 WwW estern 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest. 
Send for Free Sample Copy. 








“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A. B., has opened a Clinic 
in his ‘ ‘Everyday Church” of which he is the pastor. 

Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-town applicants. An 
honest effort to help strugglers make good. 

Write for unique plan, backed by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 














LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 


JAMES GABELLE 
Box 192, Times Square Station 
New York City 


























addressed to the Editor. All sentiments ap- 
proved are paid for when accepted at $1.00 each. 
Sentiments not accepted are returned. This con- 
cern does not promise to publish the writer’s 
name with the sentiment nor to send copies of 
the sentiment to the writer when published.” 


BUTLER, THOMAS & CO., Inc., 827 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. “We do not need verse for 
several years to come, as we have bought all we 
need.” 





CLARK COMPANY, CHAS. &S., 261 W. 36th 
St. New York City. Editor, (Miss) Rachel E. 
Bell. “We use only clever verses for greeting 
cards. Better than the ordinary pay is given for 
unusual material.” Payment is made on accept- 
ance. 





HALL BROTHERS, 1114-16 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. “We publish a line of high- 
grade greeting cards for all occasions and sea- 
sons, and are always in the market for sentiments. 
We pay 50c a line for verse for this purpose 
unless it is something particularly out of the 
ordinary, in which case we would, of course, be 
willing to pay considerably more.” 





ROSE COMPANY, THE, 804 Sansom St,. 
Philadelnhia, Pa. “We use sentiments and verses 
for all occasions. At the present time we have 
all we need, but will be glad to have names and 
addresses of writers with whom we can com- 
municate when interested. We will not consider 
any at present. 





Religious Publications 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, James McConaughy. 
Monthly; 8c per copy, $1.00 per year. “For the 
Sunday-school World we desire articles based on 
actual experience, dealing concisely with ll 
phases of Sunday-school work, particularly in the 
rural districts and smaller schools. Where pos- 
sible they should be accompanied by photographs 
or other illustrative material. Accounts of new 
forms of Sunday-school activity and new solu- 
tions of old problems are specially desired. The 
organization and equipment of the school; the 
work of the superintendent and other officers; 
methods of teaching; teacher training; securing 
the co-operation of the pupils; the influence of 
the school in community life; making the school 
a spiritual force; its continual extension and 
improvement—all these and similar phases con- 
stantly need fresh treatment. For the department 
of ‘Good Reading for the Home,’ contributions 
may take a broader scope, but should have some 
helpful bearing on personal or community wel- 
fare, or on the progress of the kingdom of God 
at home and abroad.” Manuscripts are reported 
on within a month, and Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. 





TALMUD MAGAZINE, THE, Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. Editor, Henry Raphael Gold 
Monthly; 25c per copy, $2.50 per year. “The 
Talmud ‘Magas ine is America’s national Jewish 
monthly in English. It carries authoritative ar- 
ticles on a variety of Talmudic and Jewish inter- 
ests, well-written essays on Jewish world-topics 
and a few short stories and poems of a religious 
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Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


iy mail—Dr, Richard Burton, greatest teacher and 
ost famous authority of them all, will personally 
ich you in_ his correspondence’ course—‘‘Short 
Story Writing.” Big money in_it. His students 
ive made thousands _* dollars. Costs noth'ng to in- 
vestigate. Ask today particulars and special low rate. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
15 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








AUTHORS i! MANUSCRIPTS 


Editorial Service. MSS. criticized, revised, type- 
written. Work of professional and amateur writers 
handled with equal consideration, 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen. Manager 
1120 Elm Avenue, Americus, Georgia 








Manuscripts Typed for Publication. 


Straight copy or rough draft. 
Rates on request. 


E. L. PAXSON 
9357 Amesbury Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid. 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 


$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominent notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 














Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems typed. 
Particular attention paid to technical form, spel'ing 
and punctuation. Price, 40c per 1000 words, in- 
cluding one carbon, Prompt, satisfactory work 
guaranteed. 


ANNA M. AMBLER 
2290 American Ave. Compton, Calif. 


FRANK H. RICE 
PLAY BROKER 
DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS 
SOLD. WRITE FOR TERMS AND PAR- 
TICULARS OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS, 


1441 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 














$15.00 FREE. Authors!!! Let your MSS. 
be typewritten by college expert. Guar- 
antee promptness, neatness and accuracy. 
$15.00 Reward every three months. Par- 
ticulars free on request. 
THOS. H. TANK 


16-22 5th St. Evansville, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 
Efficient Reasonable 


Address CORNELIA BELL, Mgr. 
412 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Professional Typing and Revising 


Manuscripts technically prepared for publication 
ind prepaid to publishers. Prompt and efficient serv- 





‘e at moderate prices. Full information gladly 
furnished. 

Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency 
7 Maiden Lane Raleigh, N. C. 





WRITERS! An authoritative criticism of 
your story at rock-bottom prices—25c a 
thousand words. Typing rates at the same 
price, also competent revision. Poetry, 
1c a line. Your satisfaction guaranteed. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, Okawville, Ill. 








PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 

The producers are crying for original photoplays. 
Your ideas may be worth thousands. Let us revise 
your photoplays and put them in salable form. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Send 
for information today. We do not give courses in 

hotoplay writing. 

CALIFORNIA PHOTOPLAY REVISION BUREAU 

3715 Harbor View Ave. Oakland, Calif. 





AUTHORS! 


Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 

RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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ATTENTION 


Shortstory Students: You 
practical assistance in your study by reading 
“THE RED HOT DOLLAR,” a book 
containing twelve real short stories, and 
studying the analyses and criticism which 
There is no better 
Both 


can obtain 


prepared. 
how 


been 
way to learn 
mailed upon receipt of $3.00. 


Shortstory Syndicate 
SALEM, MASS. 


have 


to write. will be 








TYPING—Authors’ 
alty. Highest 
Revising also done. 
they'll do it right.” 


E. CLAIRE WOLFE 
Julesburg, Colorado 


manuscripts our speci- 

work guaranteed. 
“Get it done where 
Write for price list. 


class 


Box 574 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
thousand words, 
copy. 


50 Cents per 

with carbon 
WILLIAM KNOWLES 

261 Van Buren St. New Brighton, N. Y. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
Have your manuscripts correctly typed by 
competent typists. 

Rates, 40c per 1,000 words. 30nd paper, carbon 
copy, highest grade work, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for sample. 

STANDARD MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
1545 Fillmore St., Denver, Colo. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 


county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 


Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





WANTED: 
vise. Terms reasonable. 
work. Poetry a specialty. 


Manuscripts to copy and re- 
Neat, accurate 


Pahasapa Typing and Revising Bureau 
Helen Knight Gooding, Mer. 
Rapid City, South Dakota 








MME. FRANCES LE ROY 
Will give a careful reading and dependable 
criticism of your script for $2 
postage. 
protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
New York City 


and return 


Special rates for revision and 


236 West 22nd St. 

















nature. -Material along. these lines is always ac- 
ceptable. The ideal length for articles is 750 to 
1,500 words. We can use a number of very 
short anecdotes and humorous sketches of Jewish 
interest.” Manuscripts are reported on immedi- 
ately on receipt, and payment is made on accept- 
ance. 


WEEKLY CHURCH BULLETIN, THE, 
Baltimore, Md., has discontinued publication, 


The Song Editor’s Answers 
(Continued from page 38) 


has declared war upon fake codrrespondence courses 
in photoplay writing and also upon so-called 
Literary Bureaus that claim to be able to sell 
photoplays upon a commission basis. If you feel 
that the Bureau you mention has defrauded you, 
you will please the officials of the above organiza- 
tion very much by bringing the matter to their 
attention. They would be pleased to have all the 
correspondence that passed between you and the 
Bureau, and such other detailed information as you 
care to supply. Address Screen Writer’s Guild, 
6716 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 

E. L., Hamlin —Your “America, etc.,” poem is 
very cleverly done, but it smacks of the war song. 
That ends its possibilities as a commercial song 
proposition. Your lines are very inspiring and 
your rhymnes are simply great. During war times 
practically ‘all patriotic magazines would have 
offered a market for this poem. It’s not “timely” 
now. Your other poem is more suited for song 
purposes, but it is poorly titled and lacks satis- 
factory “punch” lines. However, your rhyme com- 
bination is very striking, and if you could make 
the chorus stronger, and then provide suitable 
music, you'd have a corking song. But find a more 
striking title, by all means. 

Molly M.—*Travelin’ Man’s Wife,” “Peaches” 
and “The Flapper Is the Girl for Me,” are not 
the sort of song ideas that enjoy a ready sale. 
Frankly, as song poems, they possess no merit. 
As examples of verse, however, they are passable. 
I am very glad to note that THE Writer’s DiGEst 
enabled you to anticipate the “pay for publishing” 
proposition, and trust that we may enjoy the pleas- 
ure of serving you in the future. 

T. H., Haskell—Don’t be “one of the sixty 
every minute.” Save your money. This proposi- 
tion is not bona fide, nor the concern either, regard- 
less of their representations. What they intend to 
do is to provide a musical setting at a good stiff 
price, then turn the manuscripts over to another 
branch of the concern for so-called publishing. 
That done, their obligation is discharged and 
you'll hear nothing further from them. Your best 
bet is to have the setting prepared by an established 
composer and then submit to music publishers. 

L., Windsor—lIt is not a good policy to submit 
a printed song copy to the reputable publisher, 
particularly if the copy bears the imprint of a 
disreputable music concern. Such copies invariably 
find their way to the waste basket. By all means 
have a pen and ink copy prepared for the purpose, 
and by, all means remove such idiotic signs as 
“Copyright pending.” 

E., Crookes—Please write again. 
munication was mislaid and lost. 


Your com- 
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Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50--75c per 1000 words; poeins, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








OFFERED TO AUTHORS: The highest 
class service in manuscript typing and 
revising. Write for terms. 


C. G. MINER 
Authors’ Bureau of Manuscript Typing 
Humboldt, Iowa 








MOST ACCESSIBLE MARKET 
For Writers 
Complete New List of Fifty Musical Pub- 
lications. Sent for One Dollar. 
ADA MAE HOFFREK 
87 West Newell Ave. Rutherford, N. J. 








Manuscripts Typewritten and _ Revised. 
Expert advice given. Unusual facilities 
for placing MSS. Library research. 

AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg. 
1416 F Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 






AMATEUR WRITERS! 


The accusation that we want to keep new 
writers out of the business is untrue. If 
you want your stories seriously considered 
by scenario editors, though, you should 
have the following “dope” which we have 
prepared for gencral distribution: 

(1) Model five reel synopsis with “thumbnail,” 
which is approved by scenario editors. 

(2) List of hackneyed plots and situations. 

(3) List of things Censors won’t stand for, 

(4) List of basic dramatic situations, 

(5) Up-to-the-minute bulletin of stories wanted by 
studios. 

The cost is a dollar. We have nothing to 
“give away’—or any literature or circular 
letters. Just pin a dollar bill to this ad— 
or to a piece of paper on which is written 
your name and address and a request for 
the “dope.” Sorry we can’t invite you to 
join this association until after you’ve had 
something accepted at the studios. 

SCREENWRITERS’ LEAGUE OF 

AMERICA 
Sixth Floor, Union League Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















BIOSOPHY 
(The Wisdom of Life) 
\ Popular Educator on Health, Psychology, 
Character, Analysis, Success, etc. Sample 
copy free. 


624 Vancouver Block Vancouver, B. C. 


Authors and Writers, Attention! 

I want the name, address and class of work of 
every author and writer in America for listing in the 
“Publisher’s Guide, and Who’s Who in the Writing 
Game.” This: is important to you. Please send at 


once. Address: 
G. R. SMITH 


Lock Box 669 Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds—poems, 
short stories, novels and photoplays— 
correctly typed and revised at reasonable 
rates. Write for terms, etc. 

THE DELTA TYPING AND REVISING 

BUREAU 
2645 Tulane Ave. New Orleans, La. 


Stories, Poems, MSS. perfectly and cor- 
rectly typed in acceptable form for editors. 
Price, 50 to 75c per 1000 words. Write 
for samples. 


WRITERS’ DEPENDABLE TYPIST 
c/o J. R. Schoolfield 


Box 1654 Wichita Falls, Texas 






















AMBITIOUS WRITERS! 

A WORD CONCERNING CRITICISM. 
Nothing cuts so deep as the repeated rejection of 
at manuscript. But, writers, find out why it is re- 
irned—call criticism to the rescue. I am in a 
sition to criticize any kind of scripts. Send script 
nd remittance now. Photoplays, 50c per thousand; 
hort stories, $2 a script. Poems, 2 cents per line. 


Free to Members: Monthly Market Letter. 
Typing, 50c per 1,000 words. Reading fee, 
$2.00 for 5,000 words or less. Liberal dis- 
count to Members. Quick Sales, Quick 
Service. Membership Fee, $1.00. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

Boston 34, Mass., Box 82. 











O’HARA, Canso, N. S., Can. 
AUTHORS! WANTED! 
Manuscripts accurately typed for Manuscripts to type, 50c per thousand 
publication. words, with one carbon copy. Poems, two 


Write for terms. 
J. M. WALLACE 
17 Douglass St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











cents per line. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MAUDE INGERSOLL, 


Lundale, West Virginia 
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THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or pos try ; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 


120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 








AUTHORS—Have Your Story Published. 
Careful preparation of manuscripts for 
publication. Expert typing, constructive 
criticism and revising. Also photoplays. 
Write for terms. 

Manuscript Revising and Typing Bureau, 

152 West Main St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








Fifty cents 
including carbon 


Manuscripts Correctly Typed. 
per thousand words, 
copy. Prompt, efficient service. 


WRITERS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
AGENCY 


122 Stockton St. Jacksonville, Fla. 








Manuscripts Prepared in Correct Technical 
Form. 40c per 1000 words, with one 
carbon copy; return postage paid. 
Prompt service. 

MINONA FRAZIER, Manuscript Typist 

2111 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 








WALTER J. MATTISON 
Author’s Agent 
Manuscripts handled at 50c per thousand. This 
charge includes high-class typing in preferred form 
on excellent MSS. paper, carbon copy and MSS. cover 
included. All mistakes corrected and slight revision 


is made if necessary. Particulars, 
3042 Humboldt Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS, 
STORIES, TYPED. 
50c per thousand words. Neat, 
work. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


accurate 


Box 25 Fayetteville, N. C. 





_your penmanship is rank. 





MANUSCRIPTS — POEMS 
TYPED 


Correctly — Promptly — Reasonably 


GEORGE HAROLD PETTIT 
2411 Moerlein Ave. Cincinnati, O. 








ENVELOPES — PAPER 
200 printed Manila, outgoing and return. . $2.50 
200 Manila envelopes for heavy enclosures. ... . -3.00 
(Deduct 50c if you desire unprinted envelopes. ) 
Best white bond typewriter paper, 500 sheets... 1.25 
Yellow second sheets, ream -60 
Specimens mailed on request. Goods sent prepaid. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE 
1694 Hewitt Ave. St. Paul Minn. 











Mrs. H. W. V., Cincinnati.—Yes, the completed 
song belongs to you. By accepting money to pre- 
pare the setting the composer forfeits all further 
rights to the song. If you are not satisfied with 
the setting it is your privilege to secure the services 


- of a more competent composer if you so desire. If 


the opinions of scores of dissatisfied former clients 
are of any avail, the party you mention is far from 
satisfactory. And I might suggest that the asking 
price is rather high. 


B., Canada—As you suggest, your poem is along 
well-worn lines and though fairly well constricted 
and developed there is much opportunity for im- 
provement. This subject has been used for song 
purposes since time immemorial, and unless you 
can depart from the conventional and time-worn 
lines you employ, you will have small chance of 
interesting the reputable publisher. The concern 
you mention is a composing studio and, for a 
price, would prepare a setting of sorts to the lines 
of “Old Dog Tray.” Yes, the person you mention 
is connected with them. I take it, his “reputation” 
is a bid for business. No, all music concerns are 
not dishonest, but composers who guarantee to find 
a publisher for every song they are connected with 
are apt to be. 


B. N. S., South Africa—Unfortunately, every 
single concern on your list is known to operate a 
song scheme of some sort. Such concerns never 
offer an honest market for song material, although 
their advertisements may sometimes lend _ this 
iinpression. It may interest you to know that the 
truly reputable music publisher does not advertise 
for song material, and particularly in mail order 
mediums. 


J.D. S., Allentown—yYour “Gal” poem is sadly 
lacking in meritorious features, but your “Garden” 
poem contains a very good idea, and if reconstructed 
to present this idea in its best form you will have 
the beginnings of a good song number. After 
that secure the services of a competent composer 
to prepare melody and harmonization and then sub- 
mit to a list of music publishers. You might try 
the song you mention on the Hall-Mack Company, 
Philadelphia. 

B. K., Hamilton—Your harmonization is very 
pleasing to the ear and, after all, that is what 
counts. As an amateur arranger you are excellent. 
There is more pure harmony in your little piece 
than the average song can boast of. Furthermore, 
your notes lie well under the fingers and are easily 
executed. That is another good feature. However, 
You should try to 
improve your manuscript in this respect, for its 
appearance spells “amateur” all over it, and this 
fact may be responsible for its return without con- 
sideration by some publisher inclined to the belief 
that anything conceived by the amateur could not 
possibly interest him. You will find it the best 
policy to present a manuscript done in the best 
professional manner. 


E.M.S., Huntington—There is a possible chance 
that cartoonist McManus may object to your use 
of the material you mention, inasmuch as “Bring- 
ing Up Father” is his special pet. I suggest that 
you get in touch with him and see what can be 
done. He may be glad to aid you. The long title 
you mention is great. It portrays a clever idea. 
Would be pleased to examine same and advise at 
length. 
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. | | The Art of Writing Photoplays 











asking 
a By Henry Albert Phillips 
along 
ricted 
i im- see ONG before the manuscript of this splendid 
song new text on photoplay writing had reached this 
» 7eR —_— Se office, requests were coming in for a treatise on 
-worn WRITING : nore see 
ce of 3 = =PHOTOPLAYS the subject by Mr. Phillips. Immediate arrangements 
ncern By were made to rush the text through the print shop as 
a ; @ Henry Albert Phillips soon as it arrived. And so we are able to announce 
bere: Re to vou that this new text is now ready. _ 
ninall Bs F Readers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST need no 
S are ee a. introduction to Mr. Phillips. They will know that he 
) find : A ete can write authoritatively, interestingly, and instruct- 
with = ively on the art of writing screen stories. Having 
ss De) been interested in motion pictures since the very in- 
every we _ ception of the art, he is conversant with its many 
ss intricacies. 
ough The Art of Writing Photoplays is the result of Mr. 
this Phillips’ many years of experience in writing and 
t the editing screen stories. It is, therefore, filled with 
ae information of great import to the person who wants 
| - to write for the screen. Many points that the average 
onde Secure this writer overlooks entirely are included in the various 
-den” b chapters, thus bringing home points that are im- 
ae Book y portant stepping-stones to success. 
lave o e 
ee Sending this THIS BOOK IS FREE 
ga C This valuable book will be given absolutely 
t try oupon FREE of charge with one year’s subscription to 
any, the \WRITER’S DIGEST at the regular price, 
$2.00. This is your opportunity to secure one of 
very the newest and best best books on this popular 
— subject at no cost to yourself. Use the coupon 
piece below. 
nore, THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
ee 918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
, Ow 
Pr SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 
con- THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


eliet 918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


not . ‘ 7 r . . . si Naat i 
best Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00. Please enter my subscription to the WRITER’S 


DIGEST for one. year beginning with the current issue and send me a copy of THE 


best : : : 
\RT OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS by return mail, postpaid, without any extra 





charge. 
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